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ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 





Beginning at once the Presbyterian Commuttee 
of Publication will supply to all churches who 
desire to use them, the 


PRESBYTERIAN MESSAGE ENVELOPES AT | 
SAME Prices AS OLD STYLE ENVELOPES 


This will be true of those that are printed to order with name 
and location of church, as well as the standard form which 
heretofore carried the messages with only “Presbyterian Church” 
and no address. | 











We have taken this action because we want to make it possible 
for every Church in our Assembly to use the message enve- _ 
lopes at no additional cost. Atter seven years of use, these mes- 
sages have amply proved their tremendous value in helping to 
make a more intelligent membership on matters pertaining to 


the work of our Church. 


BUT THIS IS IMPORTANT.—You will need your enve- 
lopes in time to begin their use the first Sunday in April. 
They should be ready for distribution the last Sunday in March. 
We are expecting a heavy rush of orders, so be among the first to 
order. Make up your order as soon as you read this notice and 
send it in. 




















To THOSE WHO HAVE ORDERED MESSAGE ENVELOPES 
Orders for Message Envelopes for 1935-36 received prior to this 
announcement will be filled at the new prices. 


Send orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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OF PRAYER 


for 1939 





The Church Calendar of Prayer is 
primarily a booklet of prayers and ob- 
jectives for prayer, arranged chrono- 
logically, for the departments of our 
Church work and for the workers in 
these departments. For each day there 
is a basis for a petition or a praye: 
of thanksgiving, connected with a 
Scripture reading for that day. The 
Scripture readings are arranged in a 
separate section in the back of the 
Calendar, with a line at the beginning 
of each month giving the page number 
of the Scripture reading for that 
month. In addition to the prayers and 
Scripture readings, the Calendar con- 
tains concise, definite information con- 
cerning the organization of our Church 
work and program, and the names of 
the workers in both home and foreign 
fields. The arrangement makes it pos- 
sible for prayers to be offered by the 
entire Church membership, on the same 
day, for the same department of the 
work and the same workers. 

A constant user of the Calendar 
writes us that “The Prayer Calendar, 
with its fine prayers and beautiful quo- 
tations, is a source of inspiration to 
me in my work and daily life.” 


Price, 15¢ 
Send Orders to 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or 
Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 





























Our Free Catalog Saves 


Money for Foreign Missionaries 
FOREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere 
have confidence in our Missionary 
Bureau as the most economical] source 
for personal supplies and mission equip- 
ment of high quality. 
ECRETARIES and Purchasing 
Agents of Foreign Missions find that 
our free catalog and special discount 
list enables them to save money for 
their stations. 
M/JSSION Boards can economize by 
selecting hardware, paints and 
other building materials from our cata- 
log, for shipment abroad. 
If you wish a Montgomery Ward cata- 
log, for export use only, write TODAY 
for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Fxport Department, Chicago. U. S. A. 


the Chair. 






































CHRISTIAN LIVING 


To live content with small means 
To seek elegance rather than lux- 


ury, 


And refinement rather than fash- 


ion; 
To be worthy, not respectable; 
And wealthy, not rich; 
To study hard, think quietly, 
Talk gently, act frankly; 


To listen to stars and birds, babes 


and sages, with open heart; 


To bear all cheerfully, do all brave- 


ly. 
Await occasions, hurry never. 


In a word, to let the spiritual un- 
bidden and unconscious grow 


up through the common— 
This is my symphony. 
—Channing, 
In Young People’s Leader. 


“To be alive in such an age! 
To live it! 

To give to it! 

Rise, soul, 


And link thy hope with human- 


kind; 

Breathe the world-thought, do the 
world deed, 

Think hugely of thy brother’s 
need 


Look to the work the times reveal! 
Give thanks with all thy flaming 


heart, 
Crave but to have in it a part, 


Give thanks and clasp thy herit- 


age— 
To be alive in such an age!” 
—Exchange. 


The angels from their throne on 


high 


Look down on us with wondering 


eye, 


That where we are such passing 


guests 


We build such strong and solid 


nests, 


And where we hope to dwell for 


aye 


We scarce take heed a stone to lay. 


—Evangelical Christian. 





Only one person should occupy 
When people 
assemble in meetings they should 
be like well buckets—when one 
goes up the other comes down. 
However, a person may rise to ask 
or answer a question while another 
has the floor, but when someone is 
reporting, reading or debating, all 
others should be seated, including 
Anyone who takes the 
floor while another has it is de- 
cidedly out of order. 


the floor at a time. 
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6071 Second Blvd., 





Burroughs 


Adding Machine 


for—Office 
Store 
Home 


Light in weight, speedy, accurate, 
easy to operate—giving to everyone, 
everywhere, complete satisfaction. 
Ask for a free demonstration today. 


°85 


Delivered ~ Easy Terms 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Detrcit, Mich. 














MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Established 1842 


A fully accredited four-year college 
with a background of culture, tradition 
and scholarship. 

A, degree. Courses in Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Commercial subjects, and 
Journalism. 

Student body limited to 250. 
for catalogue. 


L. WILSON JARMAN, President 
Box M, Staunton, Va. 


Write 









































Study Time is Here! 





for the GENERAL STUDY Book for 1935 


PLANNING THE GOOD LIFE 


By Dr. HENRY H. SWEETS 


“What is the purpose of life?” 
“What are we here for?” and 
“How can the good life be 
achieved?” These questions that 
have been in the minds of people 
of all ages are answered in this 
book. 

The author has surveyed a broad 
field and has presented a real phil- 
osophy of life in terms that can be 
comprehended even by those who 
have not been great students of 


PRICE, 50c 












PLANNING 
GOOD LIFE 





















philosophy. It applies the most 
fundamental truths in terms of 
life, and it has an appeal that in- 
fluences the heart as well as the 
head. 

A very brief analysis of each chap- 
ter is presented in the book and a 
thorough and complete index is 
also printed. This will facilitate 
the study of the book and help to 
make it exceedingly valuable as a 
permanent book of reference. 


During the month of February it is hoped that every member of the Presbyterian Family in 
the South will carefully read the book and that it will be thoroughly studied by groups of 


young people, of women, and of men, 


It is also earnestly urged that our ministers preach on 


the major themes treated, and that they present others at the mid-week service of prayer. 








Dr. Henry H. Sweets, the author 
of this new study book, has been 
Secretary of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief of our 
Church for thirty years. He was 








FOR STUDY 
IN 


FEBRUARY 





selected to prepare this book be- 
cause of his unusual experience in 
dealing with the problems of Chris- 
tian living and also because of his 
outstanding ability to do the work. 











Order from 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 





Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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SURVEY WEEK 
FEBRUARY 17-24 


“The Survey” is celebrating the 25th year of service to our Church. Join with us in 
making this a year to be remembered because of its large increase in subscriptions. You 
can have a part by handing in your own subscriptions and by telling others of the 
wealth of information so attractively given between the covers of THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN SURVEY. We are asking each local church to increase its number of sub- 
scriptions by a gain of 25% above the number of subscriptions last year. 


YOUR MAGAZINE 
THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY is not a magazine for women only. If the women 
have found it necessary in their church work because of its authoritative information, 
would not the men find this same needed quality? It is the general educational maga- 


zine of your Church. It is your magazine if you are a member of the Church which 
sponsors its publication—-The Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


A THOROUGH CANVASS 


will be made in each local church by the Woman’s Auxiliary under the leadership of 
the Secretary of Literature. Do your part by handing your subscription to your Sec- 
retary of Literature. Ask her for a leaflet giving other reasons for reading “The Survey,” 


or write to us for a sample copy. After all, the magazine itself is its own best adver- 
tisement. 


SURVEY WEEK LITERATURE 


will be sent to every local Secretary of Literature with a letter telling of the plan for 
the canvass. And then there is a plan by which you can make your church an honor 
church. Read the Woman’s Department of this magazine. Mrs. Norfleet, of the Woman’s 
Advisory Board, outlines the plan for you. To meet the requirements will be a fine piece 
of service for you as leader of this campaign. 


OUR BEST WISH 


for your church is that there will be “A Survey in Every Home.” A reading church is 
an interested, informed church, a generous church and a church with a vision. 


For further information address 


The PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


BOX 1176 - RICHMOND, VA. 


Prices—$1.25 for single copies. $1.00 in clubs of five or more. 
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The Attitude of the Mexican Government 
toward Religion 


By ROBERT WINDSOR 


(Robert Windsor is the nom de plume of a prominent American non-Catholic who has lived in Mexico for 
a number of years and has just returned to this country. For obvious reasons his real identity cannot be dis- 
closed, as he wishes to return to Mexico shortly. He has written this analysis of the background of the church 
struggle in Mexico especially for THE PRESBYTERIAN SurRvVEY and N. C. J. C. News Service.) 


HERE feeling runs so high as now in Mexico, 
and where charge and counter-charge follow 
one another in such quick succession, it is not 

easy for the bystander to gain a clear impression of 
the underlying facts. The situation, moreover, changes 
from day to day. The mental furniture and habits of 
thought of average Americans, together with their tra- 
dition of religious liberty, makes it difficult for them 
to understand the mental processes of the average 
Mexican, whose course must often seem enigmatical, 
illogical, and perverse. 


It is essential to any degree of understanding to re- 
member that the conflict now going on has its roots in 
the dim past, in the days before the Spaniards came, 
and that in its present form it is a continuation and 
an exacerbation of a struggle that has prevailed, with 
periods of greater or less virulence, for almost a cen- 
tury. 

It is unfortunate that press dispatches from Mexico 
describing the repressions levelled against the Catholic 
Church have not given a complete picture of the situa- 
tion. It is misleading to judge these developments 
from the point of view of the relative positions of the 
government of the United States and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in this country, nor must the situation be 
viewed as purely a conflict between the liberals and the 
clericals, as is the impression conveyed by press ‘dis- 
patches. Nor is it correct to view the conflict as merely 
a battle between the government on the one hand, and 
the Catholic Church as an alleged counter-revolutionary 
force, on the other. 


_ The situation is somewhat clarified by the considera- 
tion that Mexico is a one-party government. It is not 
a democracy but a party dictatorship, much on the or- 
der of the dictatorship of the Nazi party in Germany 
or the Communist party in Russia. The ideology of 


the totalitarian state is struggling for control. There 
1S one party in power, and that is the National Revo- 
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lutionary Party. In consequence, any opposition is 
anti-government, and is so treated. When the Roman 
Catholic Church, therefore, finds itself by its ethos and 
whole tradition opposed to many of the objects of the 
revolution and says so, it is not accorded the freedom 
of speech that would be permitted under similar cir- 
cumstances in this country. By opposing policies of 
the government, it is considered by the latter as a 
counter-revolutionary force to be suppressed by every 
possible means. 


RESTRICTIONS AGAINST CHURCH 

The present conflict between the government and 
the Catholic Church is an outgrowth of the struggle 
which has flared up intermittently ever since the eccles- 
iastical provisions of the Constitution of 1857 placed 
sharp restrictions upon the sphere of activities of the 
Church. These restrictions were not enforced until the 
Constitution of 1917, which placed further limitations 
upon the influence of the Church, was adopted. By 
the Constitution of 1917, the Catholic Church is for- 
bidden: 

To own real estate or mortgages on same; 

To own church buildings or any other buildings; 

To possess invested funds or other productive prop- 

erty; 

To maintain convents or nunneries; 

To conduct primary schools; 

To direct or administer charitable institutions; 

To solicit funds for its support outside of church 

buildings; 

To hold religious ceremonies outside of church build- 

ings; 

To clothe its ministers with a garb indicative of their 

calling. 

Furthermore, ministers of religion may not publicly 
criticize the fundamental laws, the authorities in par- 
ticular, or the government in general. They may not 
vote, hold office, or assemble for political purposes. 











will go. 
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Clergymen may not inherit real property occupied by 
a religious association, or inherit from fellow-clergy- 
men or from private individuals not blood relatives. 
No assembly of a political character may be held in a 
place of public worship. No political party may bear 
a name indicative of relation to any religious belief. 
No religious periodical may comment on political af- 
fairs. No studies carried on in theological seminaries 
may be credited in a state university. Official per- 
mission must be obtained before opening a new temple 
of worship for public use. Each state has the right 
to decide how many clergy are to officiate within its 
borders. 

Despite the intensification of anti-religious decrees 
made at this time, little effort was made by the gov- 
ernment to enforce these severe provisions during the 
years of reconstruction following the active period of 
the Revolution. In fact it was not until 1926 that 
any enforcement act was passed by the Mexican Con- 
gress. There are those who say that these laws would 
not have been enforced at all had it not been for the 
fact that in May of 1926 the Roman Catholic Hier- 
archy of Mexico decided to withdraw from the coun- 
try in protest. The immediate result’ was severe en- 
forcement, the expulsion of many foreign clergy, and 
the seizure of a great deal of church property. 

From that time on there have been sporadic periods 
of peace and religious disturbances. Sometimes diffi- 
culties have arisen because of the provision in the Con- 
stitution which permits states to fix the number of 
officiating clergy. Local governors have at times been 
exceedingly severe. These laws limited the activity of 
priests or ministers in the Distrito Federal to one for 
each twenty-five or fifty thousand people. Already 
seven or eight states in different parts of the country 
have closed all churches or expelled all clergy, or 
both, and one does not know how far this movement 
As the number of clergy permitted to offi- 
iate has been reduced, there has been resentment and 
ert acts on each side. 


ALL RELIGION AFFECTED 


How have non-Catholic religious groups fared dur- 
ing this time? The answer to this question is that in 
the mind of the government there has been a distinct 
feeling that the Roman Catholic Church, because of 
its opposition to fundamental government policies, is 
an anti-revolutionary force. As a result Catholic 
schools are constantly inspected and sometimes closed 
when it is felt that the teaching is subversive to the 
government and the revolutionary program. The gov- 
ernment has ruled that no clergyman or member of a 
religious order may teach in a school, nor may any 
school be supported by a religious body. This law 
applies to all religious groups, Roman Catholic or 
otherwise, but it has been directed particularly at the 
Catholic Church. It must be remembered that Cath- 
olics comprise 95 per cent of the population, and so 
the Protestant movement does not seem to the gov- 
ernment to be very significant. The government be- 


lieves that the Protestant missions do not cherish the 
political aims ascribed to Catholics, and in consequence 
it has apparently allowed the Protestant missionaries 
to pursue their work with a larger degree of freedom. 
One reason for this may be found in the fact that most 
Protestant organizations decided to obey the constitu- 
tional provisions restricting religious activity and did 
not offer the same resistance to these policies as did 
the Catholics. These laws are still obeyed by Protes- 
tant groups who work under extreme hardship as a 
result. The Mexican government appears to be def- 
initely encouraging the Protestant missions, some be- 
lieve for the reason that it wishes to foster Prostestant 
activity as a club with which to beat the Catholics. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church in Mexico, for in- 
stance, has only one church closed at present, and 
that because it is unable to satisfy a technicality in 
the law. 

The chief cause of the frequent periods of religious 
stress is a perfectly natural resentment at the severe 
anti-religious laws, which finds outlet in critical at- 
tacks upon the government or in anti-government 
demonstrations. Since 1927 severe enforcement of the 
law, the closing of schools, and the expulsion of clergy 
have always been in the nature of reprisals. Every 
time Roman Catholics in Mexico or in the United States 
make demands on the Mexican government, the gov- 
ernment has made the situation still more difficult for 
the Catholics in Mexico. 


GOVERNMENT Po.ticy ATHEISTIC 


Is the Mexican government proceeding with an anti- 
religious policy? Two entire articles’ of the Consti- 
tution of Mexico, as well as parts of others, deal with 
religious liberty, and one of these articles grants entire 
freedom under the law. But there are very definite 
indications that the policy of Mexico’s leaders is en- 
tirely materialistic and atheistic. A report of the Com- 
mission named by the Block of the National Revolu- 
tionary Party in Congress to suggest a reform to 
Article III of the Constitution, submitted August 15 
last, sharply emphasizes the attitude of the people who 
govern Mexico toward religion. It declares in part: 


The long history of the struggle of the Mexican 
clergy to direct the conscience of the nation and 
against advanced and revolutionary ideas, makes it 
necessary to introduce socialistic teaching that will 
help combat prejudices and religious dogmas, in 
order definitely to separate the children and youth 
from the Catholic clergy and any other religious 
sect. 


There appears to be a definitely anti-religious and 
materialistic purpose guiding the affairs of the nation. 
Various leaders in the government have recently at- 
tacked not only the Catholic Church, but religion in 
general. Chief among these has been former President 
Plutarco Elias Calles. This animus is not directed 
against one religious body but against all, Protestants 
suffering with Catholics. Nor are Jews immune to 


the effects of the new revolutionary aggressiveness. A 








lid 


great deal of anti-Semitic activity is evident, although 
it is not given official support. 

It is claimed by friends of the Mexican revolution, 
many of whose announced aims elicit the approval of 
liberals, that every government has the sovereign right 
to formulate its own laws, and that it is the duty of 
all citizens to obey them or leave the country. But 
such a principle would justify every tyranny and pro- 
scribe all progress. It is contrary to every precept of 
religion which has always proclaimed that in matters 
of conscience one must obey God rather than man. It 
is an irresistible conviction that the right formulated 
in the American Declaration of Independence to “Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness” is in fact “un- 
alienable,” native and universal, and the decision of 
our own Supreme Court that among the rights com- 
prehended under this primal right is the right to wor- 
ship Almighty God according to the dictates of con- 
science deserves universal assent. This is not a right 
merely conferred by law upon citizens of the United 
States but the native right of man as man, everywhere. 
In that is implied the right to associate one’s self with 
others in like convictions in such worship and to pro- 
vide the means to make such common worship possible, 
insofar as they are not inimical to the welfare of one’s 
fellows. These fundamental rights are threatened or 
denied in Mexico today. 































CatTHo.tics Ficur RESTRICTIONS 


This is the question at issue at the moment in our 
neighboring Republic. Upon the question of the com- 
patibility of Roman Catholic claims and the national 
welfare there is sharp dispute. 

The Catholic Church opposes the laws adopted by 
the Mexican government for a variety of reasons. 
Catholic religious leaders say the Church claims the 
right to own land needed for her edifices, to maintain 
charitable institutions, to conduct schools of any grade, 
to have the services of foreign priests, and to have as 
many priests as she deems fit. They insist that the 
Mexican public schools turn out atheists and that the 
Church must have her own system of schools, although 
some admit that the Church is not equal to handling 
the job of popular education. 

Leaders of the National Revolutionary Party declare 
that the Church must devote herself to promoting re- 
ligion, eschew politics, and concern herself with the 
welfare of the people. She must resign herself, they 
say, as the Catholic Church has done in other parts 
of the world, to the co-existence of a civil government 
which she does not control. They declare further that 
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Federal Rural School, Contreras, Mexico. Type of the 

modern rural school building that the Mexican Federal 

Department of Education is building throughout the 
Republic 


the Church must recognize that she cannot have a 
monopoly of the influences which mold the mind. If 
these conditions are complied with, leaders of the party 
say, the state will no longer need to be on guard against 
the Church and all exceptional laws aimed at her will 
soon disappear. | 

Church leaders in Mexico have intimated recently 
that they are willing to codperate with the government 
in its program of reform of the school system, pro- 
vided the schools choose their own teachers. This is 
interpreted to mean that if the government will abandon 
its plans which aim to present a wholly materialistic 
concept of life in the schools, the church is willing to 
meet the government halfway. Church leaders fear 
that the implantation of the doctrines of Marxian 
socialism will sow in Mexico’s children the doctrines 
of atheism, and that the future generation will grow 
up to be entirely God-less. 

The only solution appears to be some compromise 
on the matter of the relations of church and state. If 
the Mexican government is sincerely interested in social 
and economic reforms, it must agree to such a com- 
promise, since religion has too powerful a hold upon 
the Mexican people to submit to suppression or ex- 
termination. An anti-religious campaign will only 
hold up the progress of such reforms and plunge the 
country into internecine warfare. On the other hand, 
if religious liberty and freedom to worship according 
to conviction are granted, there is little or no doubt but 
that religious leaders will agree to codperate with the 
government in the propagation of a progressive social 
order. 





Copyright, 1934, by N. C. J. C. News Service. 
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Architect’s drawing of the new building 


The Montreat Improvement Movement 
A Word From The Moderator 


HE last General Assembly indorsed and pressed 
upon the Church the proposal to raise by extra- 
ordinary means a sum of about $48,000 to re- 

tire a debt incurred for building the Assembly Inn at 
Montreat, N. C., and for making other improvements 
there, $25,000 of the money to be returned in the gift 
of a new building to cost not less than the latter sum. 
Having shown my faith by my works in making a 
modest contribution, I wish to speak to others about 
this movement. I have examined the plans for the 
building, and find them to provide for a large and 
attractive structure of material and style similar to the 
Assembly Inn, practically fireproof, and utilizing the 
space from the basement to the roof in laboratory, 
library, auditorium, and classrooms. The building is 
demanded by the growth of the school for girls repre- 
senting in the past twenty-five states both north and 
south, which has for years operated in cramped quar- 
ters. It will be also used in summer for all confer- 
ences at Montreat, and by the General Assembly for 
all its sessions. 


There are still many persons who are looking for 
good investments—of the eternal kind. This is one. 
The Christian education of our girls, the teachers and 
mothers of the next generation, and at a cost within 
the reach of those who would otherwise miss it, is a 
sort of planting that guarantees a harvest for the 
church and for society. I had once a wise friend 
who had made a million by farming, who hesitated to 
lend to boys to go to school, but who helped every girl 
of good mind and character who applied. He said 
simply, “They will be the mothers of the boys.” I 
recommend this enterprise to all who wish to invest 
some money for humanity’s sake. It will be twice used, 
once for meeting an obligation that ought to be paid, 
and again for the help of the girls whose character 
and views will tell mightily a few years hence. All 
loyal Presbyterians should send pledges or checks at 
once to Mr. R. E. Magill, Montreat, N. C., according 
to ability, so the building may be ready by July 1, 1935. 

SAML. H. SIBLEy, 
Moderator General Assembly. 





NIQUE, because it marks not only the centennial 
U of an unprecedented event, but also the oldest 

and largest service of its kind. On April 2, 
1835, the embossing of Scripture for the blind was 
inaugyrated for the first time in history, so far as our 
records disclose. 

Back of this event was, as usual, a person. It is a 
tribute to the ability, personality, and accomplishments 
of both Samuel G. Howe, M. D., and Julia Ward 
Howe that neither is remembered widely as married 
to the other. As she is known for her patriotic service, 
poetry and “Battle Hymn of the Republic”; so also 
he, largely before they were married, made his mark 
as an advocate and defender of the oppressed and 
handicapped. On completing his medical training, 
stirred by Byron’s poems, he joined the Greeks in 
their struggle, and by able military leadership became 


A Unique Centennial 


By LEWIS BIRGE CHAMBERLAIN 


known as “the Lafayette of the Greek Revolution”; 
and subsequently joined in the struggle for freedom 
in France and Poland. In later life he took vital part 
in the antislavery struggle, in the Civil War, and in 
other patriotic services in our own country 

In 1831, Dr. Howe tock up what became his great 
life work, and made his greatest contribution—the 
education of the blind. In this he was a pioneer in 
many ways. One notable achievement was unpre- 
cedented—teaching Laura Bridgman, though deaf as 
well as blind, to speak—a trail blazer for Dr. Helen 
Keller. Dr. Howe developed one of the earliest sys- 
tems of printing for the blind—raised letters. Almost 
immediately he began active efforts to provide the 
blind with the Bible in this form. He was indeed a 
man of force, initiative, and powerful personality. 

An address enlisted the aid of Boston clergymen, 
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and resulted in a contribution that was sent to the 
American Bible Society. Then a letter from him in 
March, 1835, resulted in the action on April 2, 1835, 
whose centennial approaches. Then, as now, money 
for this special purpose was forthcoming. Among 
others, the New York Bible Society gave $1,000, and 
the New York Female Bible Society underwrote $800, 
to help along. Doctor Howe himself sent several hun- 
dred dollars he raised at meetings in Nantucket and 
New Bedford. 

The American Bible Society thus became the first 
in any land to sponsor the émbossing of the Bible for 
the blind, being, in this respect, a few years ahead even 
of its great colleague, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society And our Society has steadfastly continued 
in this work, producing the whole Bible in each new 
system as it became widely used—Line Letter, New 
York Point, American Braille, and Revised Braille 
Grade 114; also importing and distributing it in Moon, 
English Braille, and in the Braille of other languages, 
so far as available and wanted. 

To our Society also belongs the honor of pioneering 
in supplying the whole Bible in an Asiatic language. 
Japanese is the only language beside English and Ger- 
man to have the whole Bible in Braille. 

In this one hundred years, over 109,000 of these 
bulky volumes, which cost from $2 to $8 each, have 
been sent out by our Society. 


SURVEY 
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The American Bible Society announces the avail- 
ability of a “Scripture exhibit” of interest to pastors, 
Sunday-school workers, and church groups desiring to 
visualize the way in which the Bible is translated and 
published for world-wide use. 


This exhibit for which no rental charge is made 
consists of twenty-six 11x14 inch cards containing 
sample pages from foreign language Scripture volumes 
together with interesting data on their history and use. 

Among others in the list are Scriptures in Chinese, 
Japanese, Siamese, Portuguese, Spanish, Yiddish, 
Turkish, and Arabic, and less familiar languages and 
dialects such as Bulu, Luba-Lulua, Cakchiquel, Kus- 
kokwim, and Aymara. A page sure to command wide 
interest consists of short Scripture passages in the 
Braille and Moon “embossed” systems for fingertip 
reading by the blind. 


The American Bible Society believes that Bibles se- 
cured locally for exhibit purposes if supplemented by 
these foreign language Scriptures will testify in an 
unusually eloquent way to the universality of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


Persons interested in obtaining one of these exhibits 
may address their requests to the American Bible So- 
ciety, Bible House, Astor Place, New York City. 





Items of Timely Interest 


With regard to the accusation made before the Senate 
investigating committee that 
Rev. Paul L Young, missionary 
of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance in Ecuador had served 
as a munitions salesman, Rev. 
David Mason, Foreign Secretary of the Alliance states: 

“Paul L. Young, Pittsburgh missionary, is not a 
munition salesman, as charged before the Senate in- 
vestigating committee in September. The Foreign Com- 
mittee of the Christian Missionary Alliance, which the 
Rev. Mr. Young represents in Ecuador, announced to- 
day that its investigation of his activities discloses no 
foundation for such an accusation, and the Board has 
requested Mr. Young to withdraw the offer of resigna- 
tion, which he made immediately following the Senate 
hearing at which his conduct was questioned. 

“Mr. Young has never received any remuneration 
from the Federal Laboratories and has no financial in- 
terest whatever in that company, the Board declares. 
This is the Pittsburgh company of which his brother, 
John W. Young, is president. The Christian Mission- 
ary Alliance investigators said that the Rev. Mr. Young 
never acted as the agent of the Federal Laboratories, 
and that the only basis for the charge against him was 
his admitted recommendation to the Ecuadorean War 


Missionary Not 
Munitions 
Salesman 


Department that they substitute the use of harmless tear 
gas for bullets. This suggestion was made following 
the killing of 800 people during an armed uprising, 
much of which Mr, Young witnessed, and his purpose 
was only to prevent further bloodshed. 

“The Foreign Committee of the Christian Mission- 
ary Alliance finds that Paul Young has never, at any 
time, participated in the sale or promotion of sale of 
any weapons which could destroy life. He and his 
wife and children have spent twelve years in Ecuador, 
all in active missionary service. He was born and 
reared in Pittsburgh.” 


Liquor, vice, and gambling, aside from the moral in- 

terest concerned, involve bil- 
Liquor, Vice and lions of dollars of uneconomic 
Gambling Burden spending and constitute an in- 
the Nation’s creasingly heavy burden upon 
Business legitimate business. A con- 

servative estimate places the 
money involved in gambling at $2,500,000,000.00 an- 
nually. It is impossible to estimate the economic loss 
to the United States because of clandestine or permitted 
prostitution but the figure is very large. The present 
annual expenditure on alcoholic drink is in excess of 
two billion dollars annually and is increasing. It is 
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not impossible that in direct and indirect cost liquor, 
vice, and gambling assess as heavy a toll upon society 
in the United States as crime. 

A statement in the Brewers’ Journal for October 
makes very clear the competitive importance of the 
liquor trade in any consideration of the welfare of other 
industries. This statement declares in effect that the 
beer trade is a natural business rival of the trades in 
mineral water, milk, coffee, tea, soft drinks, fruit and 
vegetable juices, cocoa and chocolate. The Journal 
suggests that the beer trade must cut more heavily into 
this “general liquid consumption by the public” as the 
brewing industry wants a larger share of it than it 
now has. 

These proposals are of vital importance to the milk 
producers and distributors of the nation, to the manu- 
facturers of soft drinks, of.other non-intoxicating bev- 
erages and of confectionaries. The banking interests 
and purveyors of general merchandise may well view 
with concern the proposals to legalize or otherwise en- 
courage gambling which will most inevitably be pre- 
sented to twenty-nine state legislatures convening next 
January. A few years ago race-track gambling was 
legalized in only five of our states and territories, but 
action taken during 1933 and in California, Michigan, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Texas, Washington, and West 
Virginia indicates what may be expected elsewhere 
unless our business men throughout the country awaken 
to the economic interest involved in every moral issue. 


The contributions to American churches as a whole will 
be better for 1934 than for 1933. 
In the south and west the in- 
crease in gifts for this year over 
last will perhaps reach 15 per 
cent. In the north and east, the decline in giving has 
been halted except in a comparatively few sections. 
These are discoveries of one of the most experienced 
observers of church giving and its cousin, philanthropy, 
Arnaud C. Marts, of Marts and Lundy, of New York. 
His firm is a leader in counselling churches and phil- 
anthropic institutions as to finance and public relations. 
Contributions to churches from living givers reached 
a total of about $510,000,000 in 1932, and fell to 


$410,000,000 for 1933, according to Mr. Marts’ reliable 
survey. In comparison, the giving was on a yearly 
rate of about $330,000,000 in distant 1916, and had 
reached $850,000,000 in 1929. Then, however, Amer- 
icans were devoting only 1 per cent of yearly income 
to the work of-the churches. This proportion has risen 
during the depression. From 1929 to 1932, America’s 
spending for comforts and luxuries declined 61 per 
cent and for recreation 72 per cent, while the church 
objects lost 40 per cent in income. That is one of 
the most satisfying comments we have recently heard 
on the spirit of Americans. 

“T believe there will be large gifts to churches and 
colleges hereafter, for social responsibility is growing,” 
said Mr. Marts. “The president of a large university 
told associates a year ago that he thought the day of 
large personal gifts had gone, never to return. Within 
a few months that school had received $400,000 from 
one generous man and $245,000 had come in large gifts 
from a limited number of other persons. ‘The largest 
single gift that two boards of one of the denomina- 
tions had received came within three months of a meet- 
ing at which their leaders had said, “The day of large 
gifts is over.’ ” 

Nevertheless, denominational boards and other super- 
vising agencies busy in an extended field are still hav- 
ing serious financial difficulties. Individual churches 
are better off proportionately. 


Mussolini has written to all the school leaders in Italy, 
recommending the use of the 
The New New Testament, as follows: 
Testament in all “All professors and _ teachers 
Italian Schools shall read the New Testament, 
shall explain this Divine Book 
to the children, and see to it that they memorize the 
best passages. This Book shall not be missing in any 
school library, for it is ever new throughout all the 
centuries. It is the greatest of all books, the most 
necessary of all books, because it is divine. The Na- 
tional Government desires by it to capture the chil- 
dren, and through them the soul of the Italian people, 
for the discovery of the sure way which will lead the 
Fatherland to the worthiest and truest greatness.” 
—Christian Intelligencer. 





Civilization is riddled with blind alleys. The prosperity that ends 
in my being prosperous is a blind alley; the education that ends in my 
being educated is a blind alley; the amusement that ends in my being 
amused is a blind alley; the religion that ends in my being religious is a 
blind alley. These broad highways were never intended to end abruptly 
at the points that I have indicated. My prosperity, instead of ending with 
the inflation of my bank account, should lead to the enrichment of the 
world. My education, instead of ending with a university triumph, should 
equip my whole individuality for loftier service. My amusement, instead 
of being a mere revel, should be a tonic, a refreshment, a re-creation. And 
my religion, instead of merely filling my soul with a smug and unwhole- 
some self-content, should help every man I meet to fight life’s battle with 


a braver heart.—F. W. Boreham. 
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The Book of Church Order and 
The Church School 


HE Church School is the organization through 
T which the educational work of the Church is 

chiefly conducted. It functions through the Sun- 
day Church School, the Week-Day Church School, the 
Daily Vacation Bible School, and in other ways. Its 
aim is to secure complete Christian living through be- 
lief in God as revealed in Jesus Christ, personal ac- 
ceptance of Christ as Saviour and Lord, vital fellow- 
ship with him, definite, personal commitinent to the 
Christian life and church membership, and whole- 
hearted participation in the entire program of the 
Church. 

The exercises appropriate to the Church School are 
worship, instruction, fellowship, and expression in of- 
ferings for religious purposes and in Christian service 
throughout the week. These are not to interfere with 
the regular public worship on the Lord’s Day or pa- 
rental instruction. 

Each session has charge of all Church Schools within 
its bounds, and shall elect annually a superintendent 
for each school and, on the nomination of the superin- 
tendent, with the concurrence of the pastor, all neces- 
sary assistant superintendents, superintendents of de- 
partments and general officers. 

It is the duty of the session to keep itself informed 
as to the condition and needs of the Church Schools 
under its care and to see that they are provided with 
all things necessary to their efficient service. 

Each Church School shall have a superintendent, 
secretary and treasurer, with such assistants as may 
be necessary, and such other general officers as the 
needs of the school may demand. 

The superintendent is the chief officer of the Church 
School. It is his duty to see that the school is or- 
ganized according to the standards established by the 
General Assembly through its Committee on Religious 
Education; to have general supervision of all depart- 
ments, classes and activities; to nominate to the session, 
with the concurrence of the pastor, all assistants and 
general officers and all department superintendents, all 
department officers and teachers; to preside at the meet- 
ing of the Committee on Religious Education and the 
Workers’ Council, and to bring before each of them 
matters requiring their consideration; and to make 


regular reports to the session covering all phases of the 
Church School. 

It is the duty of the secretary to keep accurate records 
of the Church School and to see that the records of 
all departments, classes, and activities are at all times 
adequate and available. 

It is the duty of the treasurer to keep an accurate 
account of all money received by the school in all of 
its departments and activities, and to pay this money 
out as directed by the properly-authorized committee. 
He shall prepare an annual budget for the school and 
submit it to the properly-authorized committee two 
months before the close of each Church year. 

Both the secretary and the treasurer shall submit 
regular reports to the superintendent. 

The realization of the aims of the Church School 
will depend very largely upon the character and quali- 
fications of the teachers. They should be selected on 
the basis of spiritual experience, motives, personality, 
natural ability, educational ideals, and aspiration for 
growth in Christian character and skill in teaching. 
Definite training for their service should be expected 
of them and opportunities for it provided. They should 
make careful preparation week by week, be regular 
and prompt in all their work, be loyal to the officers 
and policies of the school, and regard their calling as 
sacred and of the highest importance. 

The Bible, together with the catechisms, shall be the 
chief textbooks of the Church School, the center of 
every course of instruction; and the curriculum of 
the Church School should be so framed as to provide 
adequate religious education in spiritual life, missions, 
personal evangelism, Christian training, Christian 
stewardship, and Christian social service. 

The superintendent, with the pastor, shall be re- 
sponsible to the session for the curriculum of the 
Church School. 

The Church School should be composed of the whole 
constituency of the Church, and the worship, instruc- 
tion, fellowship, and training for Christian life should 
be appropriate to the different ages and groups. 

—Book of Church Order, Revised Edition, 
pp. 331-338. 











Family Worship 


By ALBERT W. BEAVEN 


T IS generally conceded that family worship is a 

custom which at one time was quite widespread 

among our Christian homes in America. It is just 
as generally thought that it is not practiced very widely 
today. How true these two assumptions are it might 
be difficult to prove by definite statistics, but the im- 
pressions probably roughly reflect the situation. 

The decline of the use of family worship is attributed 
by many to our increasing secularism, and held to be 
an evidence of lack of interest in things spiritual. In 
part this is probably a true diagnosis, as almost any 
observer will testify, since neither the home, the school, 
nor the church, nor the populace at large, have ap- 
peared to put primary emphasis on the culture of the 
spiritual in American life during the last one or two 
decades. However, there are no doubt other causes 
which have very greatly affected the situation. ‘The 
scattering of the family and its interests, the moving 
of the center of interest of so many members of the 
family outside of the home instead of inside, the irreg- 
ularity of the hours of leaving the home which city life 
makes imperative, the tyranny of the telephone and 
other forms of interruption which are incidental to our 
city life—all tend to make it hard to find a time when 
the whole family is together and undisturbed. 

Regardless of the reasons for the failure to use this 
aid to moral and religious home training, the writer is 
of the conviction that it has already proved itself so 
valuable a contributor to religious home culture that 
all who are interested in securing that end should re- 


=a consider it, even though the form which it should have 
* in our modern life might be readjusted. It is the 


writer’s contention that the idea back of it is sound; 
that some such central emphasis in every Christian 
home is normal, and that a reéxamination of its possi- 
bilities is due. 

The reasons for this conviction grow out of the 
writer’s experience in his parental home, and in his 
dealing with his own children through twenty years 
and more. Let us remind ourselves that the home al- 
ways has offered the finest possible training center for 
religion. Religious culture has passed down from par- 
ent to child even more than from pastor to parishioner. 
The church never should be a substitute for the home 
in this field. Where it becomes so, a less effective 
medium is being substituted for a better medium. The 
home offers an almost ideal environment in which to 
develop religious truth. If father or mother have a 
sense of responsibility in spiritual training which makes 
the establishment of the family altar a normal expres- 
sion of that interest, their opportunity for exercising 
religious influence over their children is almost un- 
limited. As over against the church school and its 
teachers, parents have a more permanent relation to 
their children, and a longer time with them; they are 
nearer to life as it is lived; they are with their chil- 
dren at the times of crises, which are really the great 
moments of religious development; and religion as built 
in through the home becomes an integral part of the 


daily life, instead of something to be put on and off, 
like the Sunday clothes on a special occasion. 

But the very idea of family worship accomplishes a 
great many ends of large value. In the first place, 
it recognizes the centrality of religion in the life of the 
home of today. This in itself creates an impression 
upon the child of the very great importance of religion. 
When moments of the day are set aside for the specific 
purpose of worshipping God as a family group-—seek- 
ing his guidance through Bible reading, prayer, and 
mutual counsel—if it is sincerely and honestly done, 
the child experiences a sense of value, of significance, 
of helpfulness in religious observance which is en- 
tirely wholesome. 

In the second place, the effect on the parent is to 
increase the sense of responsibility in spiritual nurture 
which already existed when the custom was started. 
It familiarizes them with spiritual things, it gives a 
natural occasion for them to keep in touch with their 
developing children in matters of religion, and I have 
found that it is the most natural method of discovering 
questions, problems, personal difficulties in spiritual 
growth, in the minds of the children, an objective which 
in itself is of very great value. I can recall how my 
mother very frequently, after hearing one of us chil- 
dren pray, would in the course of the next day or two 
make it possible for us to talk with her about certain 
matters which she had come to sense were disturbing 
us, through the prayers which we offered. 

The writer is convinced that the ministry of such a 
custom to the personal religious faith of the father 
and mother in the family is also of supreme value. 
It creates a mood and a moment in the day when we 
are lifted above smallness, when the spirit of dissension 
or argument or difference of opinion seems out of place, 
and when the two spiritually become one. 


Unquestionably, however, the main object of family 
worship is the good of the children. If it is properly 
handled, if it is not made artificial or compulsory so 
that it causes resentment, it can be the channel through 
which there flows into the developing life of the child 
the spirit of faith in God and comradeship with Jesus 
Christ. 


It is my own testimony as an individual, and in 
turn it is the testimony of my daughter, who has just 
started a home of her own, that the family altar builds 
into life a body of sacred memories that connect the 
idea of God and religion with the very concept of home. 
One of the first letters received after the new home was 
established was the daughter’s comment as to the joy 
she felt that they could inaugurate the custom in the 
new home. 


It is essential, today, however, if it is to be woven 
into the life of children, that family worship shall not 
be a cast-iron or static custom. There must be a cer- 
tain elasticity and freshness, with a constant attempt to 
secure the utmost of reality. After experimenting with 
different types of family worship over a period of 
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twenty-five years, the writer makes the following sug- 
gestion: 

There should be a certain freedom as to time. In 
some homes it can be immediately after the morning 
meal. In others it might be better in the evening. 
While our traditional custom has been morning, in the 
summer time at camp the regular time is at the sunset 
hour, and the place the front porch out under the trees, 
where we look across the lake at the golden glow of 
the setting sun. 

Again, while the ordinary traditional content of a 
family worship period includes the reading of Scrip- 
ture, the singing of a hymn, and prayer, we have al- 
ways encouraged the children to take their turn lead- 
ing, when they are free to plan the worship, to select 
some particularly beautiful bit of sacred poetry or some 
lovely bit of devotional literature upon which they have 
come, to suggest a new procedure. Sometimes the Scrip- 
ture is read in course from morning to morning; some- 
times the person who leads repeats his favorite passage 
of Scripture, or leads the others as they recite in unison 
some familiar selection. Other variations come in the 
attempt to relate the religious motive to life itself. After 
the reading of the story of the Good Samaritan, the 
whole group tried the next day to find specific cases 
in which they felt that they could sincerely say that 
they had been good neighbors, and the report on that 
was presented at the next gathering. Only as constant 
relationship is kept between such inspiration as comes 
out of family worship and the actual life of the day 
that follows, does this worship realize its high purpose. 

Questions and answers have always proved very use- 
ful in our group,—questions about different characters, 
different data, or inquiries as to the location of various 
passages of Scripture. It was our observation that at a 
certain stage of a child’s development, from about eight 
to twelve or thirteen years of age, this was an exceed- 
ingly useful and attractive plan of study of Biblical 
content and background. The children enjoyed crea- 
ting from morning to morning part of what ultimately 
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became a chart of Old Testament history, depicting 
the main features of the Jewish nation’s experience. 
Likewise, later, a chart of Paul’s journeys, and another, 
of the life of Jesus, were constructed as part of our 
family studies. 

As the children matured, we found it perfectly nat- 
ural to discuss from morning to morning their religious 
impressions. [Particularly in the summer time, the 
morning worship almost invariably led into a discussion 
period, sometimes half the forenoon, or the evening, 
being taken by lines of inquiry opened up during the 
hour of the family altar. 

It may be objected by some reader that such discus- 
sions might be possible in the home of a minister which 
might not be possible in the home of a layman. In that 
connection, however, let us say that the principle in- 
volved was not that of teacher and pupil, but of mutual 
study. If we ran into any situation where we could 
not find an adequate answer within our own thinking—- 
as was not infrequently the case—we set someone to go 
elsewhere, to some book or to some person competent to 
give the answer, and bring it back. On this basis, I 
think almost any family could participate. 

There is the still wider concept of taking all of the 
various relationships in the home and attempting to 
make them produce spiritual results. This broadens 
family worship to include many informal discussions 
and enterprises throughout the day and the week dur- 
ing the normal course of ordinary family relationships. 
A series of experiments in this field were carried on in 
the Lake Avenue Baptist Church of Rochester and in 
the home, the results of which are set forth in a book 
called Fireside Talks with the Family Circle, pub- 
lished by the Judson Press. 

We believe that one of the most fruitful fields to 
which a pastor or the religious educational workers of 
a church could devote themselves would be the stimulat- 
ing of the parents of a given congregation to inaugurate 
and develop the values included in family worship. 
It has more possibilities of spiritual culture than any 
other field into which we can enter. 





List of Books 


on the Family 


(The following books for students who are making a comprehensive study of the family were selected by Dr. 
W. Taliaferro Thompson, Professor of Religious Education, Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. Un- 
less otherwise indicated, they were annotated by Dr. Thompson. The list was published in the Union Seminary 


Review and is used by permission.—Editor.) 


Living Together in the Family; a Study of Family 
Relationships. L. T. Dennis, Washington, D. C., 
American Home Economic Association, 1934. 
Price, $1.10. 

Written for voung people of high-school age, this 
book attempts to describe and interpret some of the 
everyday situations which arise in family life. 

The Minister and Family Troubles; A Case Study of 
the Relations of the Ministers and the Church to 
Sex and Family Problems, by E. A. Dexter and 
R. C. Dexter. New York, R. R. Smith, 1931. 
Price, $1.25. 


An account derived from first-hand sources of the 

experiences of a group of ministers. 

So Youth May Know; New Viewpoints on Sex and 
Love. R. E. Dickerson. New York, Association 
Press, 1931. Price, $2.00; paper, $1.25. 

A simple, clean, informing discussion of sex for later 

adolescents. One of the best in the field. 

Marriage. E. R. Groves. New York, Holt, 1933. 
Price, $3.50. 

The best book I have read on this subject. It is 

hard to see how it could be improved. It is sane, 
scholarly, interesting, comprehensive. 
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Essays on Marriage. F. M. Harris. New York, 
Association Press, 1931. Price, $2.00. 

“This unusually wise discussion of marriage is char- 
acterized by common sense, sympathetic discernment, 
and idealism.” Booklist. 

The Home and Christian Living, by Percy Roy Hay- 
ward and Myrtle Harmon Hayward. Richmond, 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 1931. 
Price, 75c. 

The study book in Religious Education chosen for 

our church last year. Excellent. 

Divorce, a Social Interpretation. J. P. Lichtenberger. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1931. Price, $4.00. 

“Discusses the question thoroughly and without moral 


bias. ... Reviews the causes of divorce with especial 
reference to the United States.” New York Evening 
Post. 


Family Disorganization; an Introduction to a Socio- 
logical Analysis. E. R. Mowrer. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1927. Price, $3.00. 

Dr. Mowrer goes behind the divorce courts and 

analyzes the causes that have disrupted family life in 

America. It abounds in facts. 
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The Family; Its Organization and Disorganization, 
E. R. Mowrer. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1932. Price, $3.00. 

A textbook for college courses in the study of the 

contemporary family. 

Twenty-four Views of Marriage from the Presbyte- 
rian General Assembly's Commission on Marriage. 
C. A. Spaulding. New York, Macmillan, 1930. 
Price, $2.50. 

This book contains the report of the commission on 
marriage of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., and a collection of discussions 
of this subject by writers as different in their viewpoint 
as Bertrand Russell and Paul Popenoe. If one de- 
sires to learn the different views of marriage that are 
abroad in the world, this is the book. 

The Mastery of Sex Through Psychology and Re- 
ligion. L. D. Weatherhead. London, Student 
Christian Movement Press, 1931. Price, $2.00. 

“Tt is seldom that one finds so wholesome a com- 
bination of religious idealism, technical knowledge and 
sane professional advice as is achieved here.” Dr. 
Lewis J. Sherrill, in Union Seminary Review. 


Order all books from Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 





WO years ago the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Fort Worth, Texas, had a very gracious 
revival in which twenty-five young people con- 

fessed Christ, eighteen of whom joined the Westminster 

Church. It was such a happy experience that the pastor 

was asked to describe the plans and preparation for 

it. He suggests the following factors as contributing 
to its spiritual success: 

Prayer. The spiritual power necessary to accom- 
plish this work was in large measure the result of the 
fervent prayer of the people who united with their 
pastor in this most important work of intercession. 
This began with a material need in our church that 
was taken as the occasion to bring the officers of the 
church to form a covenant of prayer and faith. In- 
cluded in this covenant of prayer and faith was the 
matter of the financial needs (which have been won- 
derfully provided for by God) and the need of a re- 
vival in Westminster. This covenant of prayer gave 
rise to the formation of prayer bands that met at the 
manse on Friday evenings, in addition to our regular 
prayer meeting on Wednesday. For eighteen months 
the men and women of the church, together with some 
of the young people of the church, met every Friday 
night for an informal group of prayer. Each group— 
the men in the study, the women in the front room— 
had its own list of prayer requests. The women took 
the Prayer Calendar as a part of their list. The 
names of unsaved men, women, and young people were 
presented and included in this list. This was the 








Factors ina Gracious Revival 


power house. The attitude of prayer permeated the 
church. Many of those who were unable to give this 
extra evening to prayer at the manse had prayers in 
their homes on the same evening. 

Bible Reading. Another factor that was very im- 
portant in this work was the revival of Bible reading 
and study on the part of our church members. We 
read the Bible through together last year, using the 
Through-the-Bible-Course as outlined by Dr. W. M. 
Anderson and his associates. Many of our Sunday- 
school workers took this course and it has proven of 
great value to them. 

Work of Sunday-school Teachers. I have given the 
general background of the revival which the Lord gave 
to Westminster. Enlarging upon the background, let 
me say that our whole Sunday-school staff, as fine a 
group of workers as any pastor ever had the privilege 
of having associated with him, placed the major em- 
phasis of its work upon evangelism. We had fre- 
quent gatherings of the Sunday-school staff for in- 
spirational messages, as well as for conferences. The 
usual program was to have dinner together at the 
church and then have the program around the table. 
We brought speakers to our group rallies who stressed 
the spiritual character of the work of the Sunday 
school. The first, Mrs. Warwick Aiken, of Dallas, 
spoke on Prayer. The second, Rev. M. G. Gutzke, of 
Dallas, spoke on Evangelism in the Church School. 
The pastor was the speaker at the third rally, speaking 
on the development to spiritual maturity of the Chris- 
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tian child. Our workers were spiritually invigorated 
by every conference, and these conferences were of in- 
estimable value to Westminster. The attention of the 
workers was focused on the great need of winning 
souls to Christ, and our Sunday school has become a 
soul-saving institution. 

Evangelistic Sermons. ‘The messages given from the 
pupil were permeated with Scripture, expository in 
character. The Lord graciously blessed his Word, and 
this channel contributed to some extend to the quick- 
ening of spiritual life within the church. 

Christ First. The attention of the individual to the 
matter of his personal relation to Jesus Christ was 
foremost in our presentation. ‘The matter of the in- 
dividual’s relation to the church was kept in the back- 
ground until after the decision that placed the in- 
dividual definitely in saving relation to the Lord Jesus 
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had been made. This subordination of church mem- 
bership to acceptance of Christ was most helpful in 
bringing the young people to a prompt decision to ac- 
cept the Lord Jesus as Saviour and to become his dis- 
ciples. Then, after this decision had been made, the 
other decision to unite with his church naturally fol- 
lowed. 

Nothing spectacular took place at Westminster. We 
were not financially able to spend much for advertising, 
and we had very few special meetings. Rather, we 
taught our people to regard a continuous revival as the 
normal experience of a church. We called our Sun- 
day-evening service Westminster’s All-Winter Revival, 
and when summer came we shall call it the All-Summer 
Revival.—Material submitted by Rev. A. E. ANDER- 
son, Pastor Westminster Pres. Church, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 





The Unitied Program of the Church 


(The following article is the report of the Findings Committee on Supervision in the class taught by Dr. 
Paul H. Vieth, in the Montreat Leadership School. A unified program for the church is being given much 


thoughtful consideration by Church leaders.—Editor.) 


HE unified program of the church is an attempt 
to carry out in practice the theory of having a 
church and only a church—Christian religious 
education as it applies to the entire program of the 
church. The unified program centers in several steps: 

1. A unity of purpose for the whole church, there 

being little distinction between the statement of 

purposes of the church and that of the church 
school. 

. A unity of program, planned so that the whole 
may consist of the parts, and that when the 
parts are laid side by side, there will not be 
more than the whole, thereby conserving ener- 
gies. 

3. A unity of organizations—a committee respon- 
sible for all the religious education of the 
church. 

. A unity of finance—a common budget, each or- 
ganization contributing, and in turn receiving. 

. A unity of time schedule—for every individual 
a program should be provided that best serves 
his needs. 

Several unified time schedules were presented. The 
following is one plan: 

A period of thirty minutes in which the families as 
families came together for worship, followed by the 
children and young people going to their departments 
for one and one-half hours of study and graded wor- 
ship, while the adults continued for thirty minutes 
more of worship, including the sermon, followed by 
one hour of class discussion. (The sermon might 
sometime form the subject of discussion. ) 


Do 


+ 





on 


A discussion of this family worship service brought 
out the following suggestions: 

1. There would be no need for special choir num- 

bers. 

2. It should contain elements that both the adult 
and the child should be able to share together, 
such as hymns, well-selected responsive read- 
ings, etc. 

3. The sermons should not be longer than ten min- 
utes and should be well within the grasp of 
the youngest person present. (This is what is 
usually called the children’s sermon.) 

4. The offering and the offertory might come into 
this program. 

5. There was an advantage in having families sit 
together, arranging for teachers to sit with chil- 
dren whose parents are not present. 

6. The service should be long enough, and yet not 
too long to create a real worship experience for 
the group. 

A discussion of the wavs in which unity of work 
through the grades could be gained, brought out the 
following suggestions: 

1. By group conferences in which your teachers may 
see that the work of the school is progressive 
from department to department. 

2. By having the teachers plan the program to- 
gether—starting out with consideration of the 
needs of their own pupils. 

3. By gaving a better understanding of the methods 
of work possible in the church school, and the 
place of the Bible in meeting the needs of their 


pupils. 




















“Write on my grave when I am dead, 
Whatever road I trod, 
That I admired and honoured 
The wondrous works of God.” 
—From The Epitaph, Katherine Tyman Hinkson. 


HERE are so many reasons for using nature as 

a teacher of little children that our frequent 

choice of nature material in the church school 
should be obvious. 

It might, however, help us in our thinking if we 
pause to examine some of the reasons why contact 
with nature is good for children. 

In such an examination of reasons it will be diffi- 
cult to separate the religious from other elements that 
are highly desirable, even though they may not be 
classed as “specifically religious.” All of life has a 
bearing on our religion and is a part of it,.and so we 
shall endeavor to think of this in our discussion, while 
at the same time we shall reach a climax and major 
in our thinking and planning on those contacts with 
nature which have to do directly with God. 

First of all, a love for nature, which of course will 
take one into the out-of-doors, is a big factor in build- 
ing a strong body. The child or youth or man who 
breathes the pure air of the open spaces and strengthens 
his muscles as he pursues his search for the beautiful 
and the interesting is living on a higher physical plane 


_ than other folks. 


Even more important than a strong body, however, 
s a wholesome mind. Someone has said of a child 
who lives close to nature, ‘The simplicity of Nature 
becomes a lasting part of his inmost being. Nature 
breathes into him the invaluable qualities of direct- 
ness, frankness, and alertness. The beauty and joyous- 
ness of life are impressed unforgettably upon him. He 
can hardly be other than a buoyant, confident opti- 
mist.””* 

Another happy outcome of contact with nature is 
the growth of imagination. Dr. Elliot R. Downing, 
the zoologist, says: 

“The average child is not going to travel widely— 
his life is bound to be rather monotonous, the daily 
tasks will be incessantly repeated. If we can give him 
some appreciation of the wonders of the night sky, 
the marvels of flowers and trees, birds and insects, 
rocks, minerals, and the forces that are at work all 
around him, he will realize in a measure that the com- 
monplace things are very wonderful. He will have 
at his disposal a constant source of enjoyment and a 
means of increased culture.” 

All of these reasons, valuable as they are, are only 
valid for those who choose nature material in the 
church school curriculum in so far as they have a 
bearing on the compelling reason for its inclusion— 
the direct connection of nature with God the Creator. 
The home and the public school have time and may 





*Ycur Growing Child, Bruce. 


Nature, a Teacher and an Interpreter of God 


By ELIZABETH McE. SHIELDS 
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guide children in development in which the physical 
and mental have a large place, but in the limited time 
of the church school we must, before using nature 
materials, be firmly convinced that “The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God; and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork,” and that one of the most direct roads 
from the heart of a little child to the heart of God 
is through the things our Father has made. 


It is true that nature is not God’s only revelation 
of himself. He speaks to us through the pages of the 
Bible; he speaks to us through all the goodness that 
shines in the lives of his children; most clearly he 
speaks to us through Jesus Christ, who came to show 
the Father, and through the Holy Spirit working in 
our hearts. But to a little child one of God’s first 
and most direct “understandable” revelations of him- 
self is through nature. 


I doubt, however, if the connection between God and 
his works of creation will be made by a child unless 
someone leads him to see the Father’s hand in the 
world of beauty and interest in which we live. 





This connection should be made in a natural way 
not in a way that is forced or mechanical, which may 
sometimes be the case where words of appreciation are 
too glibly uttered or too often repeated. 


Perhaps the above statement needs clarifying. This 
may be done by contrasting the methods of two teach- 
ers, both of whom had a love for nature and a love for 
nature’s God and wanted their children to share this 
love. 


Miss A. brought to the church school room a number 
of flowers, leaves, and other objects of beauty. When 
the children examined them she felt that the objective 
in each examination was defeated unless she constantly 
reminded the little examiner of God’s wisdom and love 
in creating this wonderful thing. She talked about it 
constantly for fear the children would forget. In other 
words she was so anxious to say, “God made this,” 
that she hardly gave the children time to discover the 
wonders of the thing that was made. 


The second teacher, Miss B., provided just as many 
objects for examination, and she certainly let the chil- 
dren know that God had made them, but she spent 
time in letting them examine the tiny plant attached 
to its acorn which might one day become a sturdy oak; 
in allowing them to handle the ripe seed pods and get 
a better understanding of the work of the wind by 
blowing them out the window; in allowing them to at- 
tempt to draw and color some of the most beautiful 
leaves that they might have a greater appreciation 
of the power that produces the flaming yellows and 
reds and russet browns of autumn. 


After the baby oak tree had caused little eyes to 
grow big and little lips to voice questions, this teacher 
quietly sang, 
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“QO who can make an oak tree? 
I’m sure I can’t, can you? 

O who can make an oak tree? 
No one but God, ’tis true.’* 


The same song was adapted after all of the wonders 
of the seed pod had been discovered, and again after 
the appreciation of the leaves. The natural curiosity 





*Adapted from Songs for the Pre-School Age, Shumate. 
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of the children was used and the result was wonder, 
which is so vital a part of worship. 

Many of us fail in helping nature to interpret God 
because we have not delved deeply enough into nature’s 
secrets. The more wonderful a creation is to me, the 
more wonderful to me will be the Creator. 

Shall we not help little children to live close to 
nature’s heart with eyes and ears open to learn her 
secrets and hearts atune to the heart of her creator? 





Reaching Our Membership During the Week 


REGIONAL PRAYER MEETINGS IN 
STEELE CREEK 


Joun M. Waker, D. D., Pastor 


EGIONAL prayer meetings have been held in 
R the Steele Creek Presbyterian Church, Mecklen- 

burg Presbytery, during the past two years which 
have been a great blessing to this church. These prayer 
services have been marked by enthusiasm and un- 
usually large attendance. Each night a strict account 
is kept of the attendance in the various group meet- 
ings, and the total on any given night has seldom fallen 
below the 400 mark. The banner night of the year, 
it reached the 530 mark. 


FIFTEEN DISTRICTS 

The plan for these services as outlined by the 
officers of the church called for the dividing of the 
congregation of some 250 families into fifteen districts; 
the placing of four men over each district, an elder 
and a deacon, together with two young men from the 
congregation but not members of the official body; 
these four men in each district to be held responsible 
for conducting the prayer meeting in their district; 
and these prayer services to be held all on the same 
night in the week in the homes of the people in each 
district. This plan as outlined was followed, and 
these sixty men have been in charge of the fifteen 
prayer meetings through the year. At the end of each 
year the group leaders are changed, and new men 
added to the group. 


LEARNING BY SERVING 

The plan is simple and effective, suited to any kind 
of a church, country or city, large or small, and we 
most heartily commend it to any pastor who is puzzled 
or worried about his mid-week prayer meetings, or 
who is looking for a definite piece of work for his men 
to do that is really worth while. Paul in his letter to 
the Galatians tells them he is constantly going through 
birth pangs until Christ be formed in them—so great 
was his desire to see them developed in Christian liv- 
ing. I suppose every minister who has any consider- 
able body of men looking to him for leadership has 
had at one time or another something of the same 
feeling. Men learn by doing, and they grow by serv- 
ing; for that reason we would especially commend these 


district prayer meetings. They put men to work—work- 
ing at a task that will develop the very best in them. 
Then again, because of the large number of men re- 
sponsible for the prayer meetings, the system is bound 
to work. As with us, sixty men working on a given 
prayer-meeting topic will guarantee the success of any 
meeting. That many men working on any prayer meet- 
ing will turn the tide in any congregation. It will 
make the night a prayer-meeting night in your congre- 
gation, and it will become the popular thing to do to 
go to prayer meeting. I repeat, it is worth trying if 
you are having difficulty in getting vour people out to 
the mid-week service, or if you are looking for some- 
thing really worth while for your men to do. 


METHOD 

In actual operation here in Steele Creek, the plan 
works itself out in this way: The pastor at the Sunday 
morning service announces the homes in which the prayer 
services of the week are to be held, the group leaders 
for each prayer meeting, and the general topic or mat- 
ter for which the prayer services are held. We always 
have a definite object announced beforehand for which 
we hold our prayer meetings. These follow in the main 
the monthly topics in the Church Program. We use 
the Program of the Department of Men’s Work which 
is always divided into three or four topics, giving us 
the same subject but a different topic each week of the 
month. Occasionally our program is built around a 
local matter, such as the preparation for an evangelistic 
campaign or the putting on of a stewardship program. 
Ever so often we turn to the study of a given epistle 
or book of the Bible. But in every case the subject 
matter is announced ahead of time. Four prayer meet- 
ing nights were given last fall to the study of the Epistle 
of Paul to the Philippians, and will be long remembered 
by the whole congregation. 


VARIATIONS IN PLAN 

We vary the form of these prayer meetings from time 
to time by having the whole congregation come together 
in a mid-week prayer and praise service at the church. 
But even then, something of the group idea is still 
present as we stress attendance by groups, and call 
upon group leaders to assist in the service. In this 
way many of these services have looked like a Sunday 
morning congregation. 
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RESULTS 

These meetings have done much to develop our men, 
and to discover new talent among them. It has enabled 
us to use a much larger number of them in definite 
church work than we otherwise would have done. It 
has brought prayer services into many needy homes, 
touching the lives of many men and women who would 
never attend such a service at the church. An addi- 
tional mission point for the church has been opened up, 
souls won to Christ, and the life of the church greatly 
quickened. Also much credit is given to these prayer 
services for the fact that the church has kept up its gifts, 
both to local and to benevolent causes, during all these 
days of the depression, and there has been-no lagging 
either in church attendance or church work. Again 
we repeat, we like the plan; we urge you to try it. 

* * * 


THE SAME PLAN ADAPTED TO A DIFFERENT 
TYPE OF CHURCH 


WESTMINSTER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CuHartEs M. Boyp, D. D., Pastor 


THE ACTION OF THE SESSION 
The Session of Westminster Church designated June 
and July as special evangelistic months; the emphasis 
to be put on prayer, personal work, and church attend- 
ance; no special hours of worship to be held; the pas- 
tor to do the preaching; the mid-week hour on alter- 
nate weeks to be held in homes. 


METHOD 
For the home meetings the total membership was di- 
vided geographically, every member being assigned to 
a home. A leader, pianist, and a helper to assist each 
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hostess in phoning were appointed. A Scripture pass- 
age and some suggestions for discussion and prayer on 
some phase of evangelism were prepared by the pastor, 
mimeographed, and furnished each of the leaders so 
that all the meetings would be led along the same 
lines. It was suggested that no meeting be allowed to 
run longer than a half hour. Five home series were 
held during the two months. The leaders, hostesses, 
helpers, and pianists were practically all changed each 
series of meetings. The last series was arranged in 
every way and led by the young people. 


A RESIDENTIAL CHURCH 

Westminster is a residential church and her member- 
ship of six hundred and fifty is rather compactly lo- 
cated. About eighteen homes were used in each series 
of meetings. In an instance or two, more than one 
meeting was held on a block. So many meetings were 
arranged in order that seating would not be difficult 
and that as many homes and as many people as pos- 
sible be used. Meetings were held in some forty-five 
homes during the two months. 


NUMBER PARTICIPATING—RESULTS 

About sixty women and forty girls had part in ar- 
ranging the meetings or as pianists, while twenty-five 
mature men and twenty young men led meetings. At 
that season of the year, the Sunday morning attendance 
at Westminster is from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred people, and the mid-week attendance forty or 
fifty. That the aggregate on these home meetings, week 
by week, was almost exactly that of the morning church 
attendance is interesting. 

There were twenty additions to the church during the 
two months. Many think that the benefits which can- 
not be tabulated were the greatest of all. 





church. His approval of and coéperation in every undertaking are essential for success. 


A Letter to Pastors 


(The pastor is the leader in every phase of church work and is the key man in every enterprise of the local 


The following letter is 


an appeal for approval and codperation by the Young People’s Council of Paris Presbytery. We are sure that 


this appeal found an enthusiastic response.—Editor.) 


To THE PASTORS OF THE PRESBYTERY OF Paris 
AST week the Young People’s Council held a 
Retreat at Greenville Club Lake to outline the 
Young People’s Work in our presbytery for the 
year. Because we know your interest and need your 
counsel and help, we want to tell you some of the 
things which were decided. 

In developing the Assembly’s theme, “Building 
Christ’s Kingdom,” we decided to emphasize the deep- 
ening of the spiritual life of the individuals and the 
bringing of others to Christ. In this we naturally 
must turn to you for leadership. Matthew 4:19—“Fol- 
low me and I will make you fishers of men,”—was 
made our motto. In order to help in deepening our 
spiritual lives we are stressing Bible Study, Prayer, 
and Personal Work. A prayer calendar for use by the 


prayer groups will be published monthly in the 
“Gusher.” For Bible Study and personal devotionals, 
the Council adopted the following plans: Through 
September, October and November, a study of the 
Shorter Catechism with Scripture proofs, taking one 
question each day and three on Sunday as a study of 
a concise statement of our Church doctrine. For De- 
cember, January, February, and March, we decided to 
study Luke and the Acts, making a study of the meth- 
ods of Christ and his apostles in personal work. 

In order to prepare and help start the young people 
of our presbytery in personal work, we are wondering 
if each pastor would be willing to hold a Personal 
Evangelism class for his young people sometime dur- 
ing the month of January or February. We are very 
eager that the young people shall not think of this 
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class as an end in itself. We wish to make it not 
only a study class, but a report and prayer center for 
personal work throughout its duration and the entire 
year. With your help and the training thus given the 
voung people, we have set Easter as our goal; by that 
time we hope to touch every non-professing young per- 
son in the presbytery. This is a large thing which we 
are undertaking and yet we believe it is only what He 
would have us do.’ We feel deeply our need for your 
counsel as we work and pray together. 
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The other plans for the year will be discussed at 
the fall district meetings. ... We hope that you will 
be with us; your presence inspires us and we need 
your criticism and suggestions in order that we may 
better serve Christ and the young people of the Pres- 
bytery of Paris. 

Yours in His glad service, 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE’s CouNcIL OF Parts PRESBYTERY, 
By H. LELAND Murpny, President, 
MyrTLeE WILLiAMson, Adult Adviser. 





The Student in Leadership Training 


By J. S. ARMENTROUT, Director of Leadership Training, 
Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


O TRAINING class in the local church or school 
in the community enrolls even a majority of the 
available teachers. Is this because there is no 

good reason why they should be enrolled, or is it be- 
cause they have never been led to see some of the 
worth-while things they might get from such a school? 
The writer does not pretend to know the answer to this 
problem. But it is possible to enumerate and discuss 
some of the things which a teacher ought to get from 
a training class or school. This enumeration does not 
pretend to be inclusive; any reader who has shared in 
such an experience can add to it. There are special 
values to be obtained in a summer training school, for 
instance, which are not specifically included here, 
chiefly for the reason that we are most interested in the 
values possible through the more common experiences. 


What Not to Expect: 

Perhaps a negative statement may be made first; 
no teacher has a right to expect to get through a train- 
ing school a series of cut and dried formulae for the 
solution of all problems, or to be introduced to some 
bag of tricks guaranteed to supply all that is necessary 
for being “successful.” Such is not the purpose of 
any training school worthy of the name. It is to the 
credit rather than to the discredit of the school when 
a person bewails the fact that he was not told exactly 
what to do with “Harry” or some other equally difficult 
problem, This is not the business of leadership train- 
ing. 

It may be added, too, that it is not the business 
of leadership training to make out of that person who 
is in charge of a group a spiritually-minded person 
when the whole of the church program has heretofore 
failed. It is interesting to add, however, that this does 
seem at times to be accomplished. 

If not these things, then what does the school have 
to offer to that worker who is harassed or who feels 
a sense of need? 


What to Expect: 

First, the teacher in training has a right to expect 
that he shall have contact with a better trained person, 
one who has a wider point of view and is enough in- 


terested to open the way to finer and better things. 
That is, the pupil has a right to expect that his leader 
will be really a leader, able and willing to help. 

To the glory of those who are doing the work of 
training teachers it is to be said that this spirit of 
willingness and anxiety to help is characteristic of most 
of them at least. No one who has ever seen a training- 
class teacher give hour after hour to conference with 
individuals can ever doubt that they give all they have 
to lead the individual on to better things. And to hear 
pupils talk of what Mr. “So and So” or Miss “So and 
So” has meant to them is to be confirmed in the im- 
pression that this contact with a trained and inter- 
ested personality is truly a great thing. 

Second, the teacher in training may expect contact 
with others who are facing problems similar to those 
he faces; others who have the same ambitions and de- 
sires for their work with a learning group. To realize 
this sense of fellowship with a great group of workers 
who go on their hard way undismayed is of inestimable 
value to many a hard-pressed worker. Perhaps this 
value is to be expected most largely from the fellowship 
of a community or summer school. Often there are two 
or three teachers in a local church who feel that they 
alone are left when they see how lightly their fellow- 
workers take their tasks. There is great encourage- 
ment in the discovery of others who are facing their 
tasks and going on to do the very best they can. The 
writer has had the privilege of sensing the value of 
this fellowship in putting courage into those who were 
discouraged, and leading them on to do fine things in 
their own places. 

Third, while such contacts in the training group do 
bring new courage, they ought to bring, at the same 
time, a sense of insufficiency. This is to be expected 
as well as desired, if at the same time there comes the 
sense of working with God in a great task. This the 
training experience ought to bring to all those who 
have it. Perhaps it is fair to say that the one in train- 
ing should expect from it a spiritual renewing through 
this sense of insufficiency and the consequent sense of 
fellowship with God and with others in a common en- 
terprise. Of course, if the work does nothing more 
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than emphasize the insufficiency of the individual, the 
experience is bad, but such an outcome ought to be 
very rare indeed. 

Fourth, the experience ought to result in a broad- 
ened point of view. A new understanding of the mean- 
ing of the task and of its outreach, a new comprehen- 
sion of the other people at work in a similar way, a 
new contact with other points of view in education 
and in religion—all these ought to'combine to set new 
horizons for the individual worker. 

To work in the same place week after week, to have 
few contacts which stimulate to broader thinking, not 
to see the full reach of the work; such is the experience 
of many church-school workers. The training experi- 
ence ought to help overcome all this, to help the teacher 
to look up and out and to see far beyond the narrow 
confines of his own task, while never losing the con- 
tact with it and its possibilities. 

Fifth, the teacher in training has a right to expect 
that his educational point of view will be presented and 
that he will be led to restudy the way in which he has 
been proceeding. Someone has pointed out that one 
great danger in teaching is that one always tends to 
regress toward the way in which he was taught. This 
is an experience and a danger of the best of teachers. 
It is only as men and women are led to a constant 
revaluation of the: way in which they have been doing 
things that they are kept from ruts and their conse- 
quent retrogression. No matter how much experience 
the teacher has had, he can always profit from contact 
with others and from the exchange of points of view. 

This is a particular value which the experienced 
teacher ought to expect from training work. The 
church has a great multitude of rather good teachers 


segue Who have gained all their skill through the process of 
F: eaching and only in that way. These, in particular, 


an benefit from training classes, although they are 


~~ often the ones who are hardest to get to venture in. 


No man or woman has any right to go along week 
after week in the task of Christian education without 
seeking to evaluate the thing which is being done and 
to discover if there is some other point of view which 
will lead to better results. This teacher-pupil should 
expect this from training work. 

Sixth, the teacher in training has a right to expect 
to get help in meeting the problems of his group. Not 
those cut-and-dried tricks to which reference has al- 
ready been made, but something far more fundamental 
than these. Many teachers are disturbed about problems 
of discipline or of interest. What they actually need 
is not some form of contest or other device but aid in 
studying the underlying problem, in changing their 
attack upon it, and in carrying through in a new way. 
Of course, individual problems will have to be pre- 
sented and analyzed in order to do all this. But what 
the pupil has a right to expect is that he will be helped 
to develop an attitude and some technique in analyz- 
ing the difficulties and solving them. Unless the train- 
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ing curriculum does actually do this, then it has failed 
at one point at least. 

It is such an expectation as this, along with others 
to be mentioned, that makes it so desirable to carry 
training along at a place and time when actual ob- 
servation of good teaching may take place or where 
the learner himself may be under adequate supervision. 
We look forward to the day when training can be done 
in this way. 

Seventh, the teacher in training has a right to ex- 
pect some guidance in his ongoing work. The training 
offered must be more than mere theory; it must always 
be related to the experiences of those in training. The 
teacher of adults has a right to expect that he will be 
helped in his great problem just as the teacher of pri- 
mary children has a right to expect that she will be 
helped in her task. Often the help which should be 
given is not that which is expected, for many times 
the results of training are to increase awareness to 
problems as well as to offer some help in understand- 
ing and resolving them. 

Eighth, the teacher in training has a right to expect 
that there will be opened to him something of the great 
richness of material which is available for his use and 
guidance. 

The teacher of high school pupils ought to have 
made available to him the great sources of possible 
materials which he may be using in meeting the re- 
ligious difficulties which appear in his group. It is 
impossible to expect that any one series of curricular 
materials can suggest all that is available. And yet, 
with our present emphasis on meeting the problems 
of the individual, it is essential that teachers have an 
acquaintance which is almost impossible to most of 
them. Such an outlook they have a right to expect 
from their training experience. 

In such matters as worship or service activities or 
understanding of the problems of present-day living 
this expectation is and ought to be especially strong. 

Ninth, even though the teacher in training does not 
expect it, there should be developed in him something 
of the experimental attitude toward his task. It is not 
enough merely to carry on; one ought to be always 
testing and evaluating and attempting to measure re- 
sults. But this is a very uncommon attitude in the 
church school. It is greatly to be desired that this 
shall become one of the results of a training program, 
either expected or unexpected on the part of the pupil 
enrolled. 

What may a pupil expect to get out of his training 
work? The question cannot be answered in its en- 
tirety. If he can get a new sense of fellowship, a 
new sense of his need of God, a new understanding 
of how to go about his task, he should feel richly re- 
warded for all that he does. And this is not too much 
to expect, for many have got all this and more. 


Copyrighted by Bethany Church School Guide and used by per- 
ission. : 
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When the “Covenanters” Flourished 


By ONE OF THEM 


Long before there was any Boy Scout movement or 
before Richmond, Virginia, knew a social service or- 
ganization, Community Fund, or recreational center, a 
movement was launched in the city that moulded the 
character of some of its most prominent citizens of to- 
day. At the same time this movement reached out into 
the slums, and into foreign fields to ‘‘do good and to 
distribute.” 

The movement known as “The Covenanters” swept the 
country wherever the Southern Presbyterian Church 
had jurisdiction, and along broad non-sectarian lines. 
It only passed out of existence when the Boy Scouts, 
and highly organized social service agencies took up its 
pioneer work. 

In December, 1895, a group of boys from eight to 
sixteen were invited by Miss Katherine Hawes to meet 
in the primary room of Second Presbyterian Church. 
How vivid is the memory of that first meeting to many 
of us. We sang “Down, Down, Down, Where the Wurtz- 
burger Flows,” “Tommy Atkins,” ate Philadelphia cara- 
mels, and heard a plan whereby we were to serenade 
on Christmas Eve the world renowned Presbyterian 
pastor, Dr. Moses D. Hoge. 

This we did with gusto as we recognized that in the 
heart of our leader there was a new understanding of 
boyhood’s dreams and ambitions. We little dreamed, 
however, how deep was that understanding or how 
great was the soul of her to whom until this day we 
are “laddies.” 

Before this meeting we had sought amusement where 
we found it—playing “bandit” in alleys, rock battling 
in the ranks of the “Orioles” or “hoboes,”’ making life 
miserable for that dear sweet soul who presided over 
the destinies of the Rosemary Library, or playing base- 
ball in the streets unless run to cover by “Mr. Portiaux,” 
a plain clothes minion of the law with a boy’s heart and 
a genius for not always seeing things so well. 

a * * 


Other meetings followed at Miss Katherine’s home, 
which stood at the northwest corner of Fifth and Frank- 
lin Streets. What a Godsend they were on bleak Sun- 
day and Friday afternoons when a boy either itched 
to get into trouble or got into it with a vengeance. If 
we thought that these gatherings were designed to make 
us “goody-goody” we soon learned from The Men of the 
Moss Hags, read to us by Miss Katherine before a great 
log fire, that our covenant to do good, to live clean, to 
rejoice in labors of love subsequently to be performed, 
was based upon the lives of those men and boys of 
Scotland who, tied to the stake, carried on for “Christ’s 
Crown and Covenant.” 

Friday, March 26, 1896, was a memorable day in the 
lives of those who attended the organization meeting 
of Company 1 of The Covenanters, and for thousands 
of boys who composed the 119 companies that dotted 
the South and were to be found even in Brazil. 

Probably if you could distract “Amos” from the mani- 
fold perplexities of building Weber City he would tell 
you that as a small boy Freeman Gosden was a member 
of the Covenanters, as were other notable men of today. 

The organization developed rapidly after its first 
meeting, along lines singularly prophetic of that great 
movement for moulding citizens—the Boy Scouts. A 
choir was formed under the direction of an English 
choirmaster, and this group functioned in the Sunday 
School as well as later stepping into the breach to lead 
the regular church services when finances were at a 
low ebb. 

Christmas, 1896, the boys launched their first social 
Service work by preparing a Christmas tree for the 
children of the Old Market School. Then followed the 
annual distribution of truck loads of baskets on Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas Eve among the poor of the 
city. What a thrill it was to be a member of that pur- 





Miss Katherine Hawes, Founder of the Covenanters 


chasing committee that early on Thanksgiving morn- 
ing or at Christmas descended upon the market stalls 
to buy right and left; to stuff baskets with every con- 
ceivable foodstuff as well as delicacies—not to forget 
the toys. Then the ride to Oregon Hill or through the 
alleys and forlorn quarters of the valley section of Rich- 
mond. 
x * * 


A year later the work was devoted to awakening 
the creative spirit among the Covenanters. Leather 
work, burnt wood carving, picture frames, and other 
gadgets were turned out by the boys who gave up the 
corner hangout, the desire to be a fireman or to snow- 
ball innocent elders, to meet in a little room over the 
Primary Sunday school. There they worked at lathes, 
sewed leather, sawed, hammered, pasted, and racked 
their brains to pull a fast one over on the gther fellow, 
provided they could be rewarded by a smile and “a 
good work, lad’ from Miss Katherine or Miss Elsie 
Smith, another great soul who understood boys. The 
results of this manual training were annual Christmas 
sales the proceeds from which were devoted to social 
service work in the city. 

The room I speak of was our first home, the gift of 
our leader. We occupied it for the first time in 1897, 
before the builders could sweep the chips from the floor. 
Later this room housed a well-stocked library of boys’ 
books. 

But this was only a beginning in providing quarters 
for boys. First it was a rumor, then an announcement, 
and then excavation was started for the Covenanter 
Building. It was equipped with a bowling alley, a gym- 
nasium, new primary room, and manual training work- 
shop. 

Think of a bowling alley all one’s own; a punching 
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bag to take a crack at when one had to release some 
pent-up desire to punch somebody's head. It meant a 
lot in those days when one’s monthly allowance was 
the price of a movie today. 

+ * 


With the completion of the building came far-reaching 
plans for the boys of Richmond. Private instruction 
on musical instruments was given talented boys with 
the result that there was soon an orchestra of no mean 
ensemble, A fife and drum corps soon made the welkin 
ring. Baseball teams sprang up, and then the annual 
field days at Ashland Park, with every conceivable com- 
petitive sport. A certain well-known New York news- 
paper man will doubtless recall one of these outings 
when as a contestant in the bag race he became a 
casualty. We thought he had concussion of the brain, 
but his head was too hard. 

Then there were those Saturday trips and campfires 
when one was ordered, as is the Boy Scout of today, 
to bring rations and a mess kit. For example, the 
writer came across this typewritten order in a scrap- 
book: 

“Bring—8 eggs, 1 knife, fork, spoon, plate, tin cup, 
bread and butter or sandwich, 1 tablespoon coffee, 
1-2 cup sugar and 1 lemon, Leave Broad and First 
Streets at 2 P. M—NOT BEFORE—Saturday, 20 
May, 1905.” 

While the Covenanters had no uniform or special 
ritual, every event and meeting, however, had a special 
program outline designed to develop the initiative of 
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each member. We had an outstanding insignia which 
we wore on our school clothes as well as Sunday-go- 
to-meeting, if some of us had the latter. The pin was 
a silver, diamond-shaped affair, inlaid with blue enamel] 
upon which was a St. George cross in white—in short 
a replica of the Covenanter’s battleflag in old Scotland. 

Recalling our meetings, no matter under what cir- 
cumstances, the middle-aged Covenanter of today will 
never forget that he went home with “Mispah—May the 
Lord watch between us while we are absent one from 
another” ringing in his ears as it does today wherever 
he may be. 

* * * 

As has been demonstrated the Covenanters were ready 
and are still ready to serve. For example, here is the 
story of two Covenanters who met one winter day on 
Madison Avenue in New York. One was an ordained 
minister, the other an actor then singing in musical 
comedy. The minister said to the actor, “I am con- 
ducting a mission near 125th Street next Friday. Will 
you sing for me?” 

The night came; with it a blinding snow storm. 
They met in a dingy store in the shadow of the El and 
in the presence of a group of derelicts—made human 
with hot coffee and pie—carried on for “Christ’s Crown 
and Covenant.” Before them rose the image of her who 
knew a boy’s heart, who loved God and scorned the 
Devil. 

(Reprinted by permission, from article in Richmond 
Times-Dispatch.) 
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Rally Day Banners Awarded 


By EDWARD D. GRANT 


VERY year at this time the Executive Committee of Religious Education takes great pleasure in announc- 
ing the winners of the annual Rally Day Banner awarded to the Sunday school in each presbytery which 
makes the largest per capita contribution to the Rally Day offering. 

It is significant that the Rally Day offerings this year are slightly in excess of last year’s, a most encour- 


aging sign for the work of the Church. While hard times have taken their toll, reducing considerably the 
number of workers in the field of Religious Education and Sunday-school work, a continued increase of both 
interest in, and offerings for, this cause will rapidly bring the work back to a normal level. By next fall 
we should be well on our way again to an enlarging and expanding Sunday-school program. 

While the basis for awarding the banner may impose here and there a slight injustice, it is believed that 
on the whole it is the fairest plan that can be devised, all sizes and types of Sunday schools considered. The 
membership used in the calculation is taken from the reports sent to the 1934 General Assembly. Only offer- 
ings im the hands of the Treasurer of the Executive Committee of Religious Education and Publication by 
November 30 are considered in making the award. Remember also the winning Sunday school is not selected 
upon a basis of total Rally Day offerings, but upon the basis of the highest average offering per pupil. 

Upon this basis the awards for 1934 have been made as follows: 


LIST OF BANNER SCHOOLS FOR 1934 


Presbyteries Schools 
Synop oF ALABAMA 
Ee eer ne South Highland 
0 ne en Good Hope 
i EE Se EON SE Jackson 
Rae ee le Courtland 
pe ee a ee Uniontown 
Synop oF APPALACHIA 
NE sti tik chicmeneninchemenetninadnikee Galax 


Presbyteries Schools 
I PE es Rb Franklin 
| EIT ORAL RA an Re Cove Creek 
ay Ce ne Re Knoxville First 
Synop oF ARKANSAS 
ii ok eg ee Lonoke 
ON ee Dobyville 
PERO didnacccndweammteedonins Holly Grove 
WN osc ci ee Prairie Grove 
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Schools 





Presbyteries Presbyteries Schools 
SyNop OF FLORIDA SyNoD OF OKLAHOMA 
IE icicreiictictcrnttinninitnnatinmnamatind UN” “ee oe dence Mahota Memorial 
St. Johns ~--------------------------- Re ee eee ae Old Bennington 
MEMSNNEG oo ao 8 a ee ee Weatherford 
SyNop OF GEORGIA SNEDECOR MEMorRIAL SyNop 
Athens -------------------------------- Cornelia Central Alabama ________________ Thomasville First 
SE hae Becta eGeeke ane ae Jonesboro Central Louisiana ____________________ Good Hope 
DE iirc ecient eatin airntgitamnaliod EEE: ~ SUI sccigntsininmiediatmincesbudaceicweial Alexander Memorial 
CNG aicenicinirmnnmpcnnwndl Chickamauga North and South Carolina ______________ Mt. Pisgah 
WN kv ntencintnadicneedtoueee Fort Valley 
TE EN OTE Mt SAS TORRES HE McRae SyNop oF SouTH CAROLINA . 
Saliva I oiiissincimiramdadtiicessnaiis Boston Bethel ----------------------------- Liberty Hill 
Charleston ~....._--.-------..._--._New Wappetaw 
Synop OF KENTUCKY IIL ects haste cnsslenig eines saptalintn. and asics nen Trenton 
RINE necktie etnniihimmasinhodnuin ce a New Harmony 
QU oe cnniithpaahugimitinndimaadad pic eadn bacvclachaenanueswen McDowell 
GG: seine caendicwcancectu eee I a eee Patrick 
I sa serctcirstninininarcnscarcseed Geeemville First Piedmont ........................ Mount Pleasant 
TVR ascccancnninsimedeanen Paint Lick South Carolina _-.........._.._______- Old Fields 
Went Te siete ccincrsarntiin mnie Walnut Hill 
SyNop oF TENNESSEE 
Synop OF LOUISIANA A AT hs RE ea ee. Mount Pleasant 
NIN csetscshaiesceeccnies ins-ind eceaaginpeeraemeliaatadin ee a eae Germantown 
Te SE iiieniiiaumnnwenmae Be ee Stones River 
sl TNO pitrntntitideis tides cided asecatmascan Minden ee 
SyNop oF MissIssIPPI Brazos --------------------------------- Calvert 
tO er Kosciusko Brownwood ~----------------------------Sterling 
ent: TOE its cititeceiterentixanedinn -Shuqualak Central Texas -...---------------- Corsicana First 
Sane Sa i See aN OT aN MT: Cees TR annsidencncsasncnacumcas Waxahachie First 
NTS IE A eA eck Hazelhurst or Texas ~------------------ Palestine See 
Wiiatestont . I tid tae tc seins suited ities nacatiinaiaepentiio imma oya 
North Mississippi Se eS ean Byhalia Forth Worth FF AT Westminster 
SyNop OF MISSOURI PUN icthidebbinindsnndannnseaaawnanhnecai Hallsville 
Ret .coctan es en cde bat teeuae ie TS I enisctemescie ewan nmarmdetipeeaicon Del Rio 
eres Hee Peete. Wertete Teel «26.6522 2 212 scwes Lockhart 
tag Ne ee ee ae Jackson First Synop or VIRcINIA 
St. Louis --__- wae South Dardenne Oe CO A en ee a ree Ginter Park 
Upper ee Ee een Liberty Lexington eee roe OO 2 Te He NIG Bs Loch Willow 
, irc sciitieteencrnccgen mecca Christiansburg 
Synop oF NortH CAROLINA 
I ig ek ees Williamston Norfolk ~------------------------ Glenwood Park 
Re TT eet eee Te Centre Potomac ---------------------------- a -Leesburg 
eile oe a we eee St. Paul’s Roanoke ~------------------------ Halifax Union 
ae es Nut Bush West Hanover ----------------------- Appomattox 
Rings Mounteia .....-.-<<cccu Rutherfordton First Winchester --------------------------- Woodstock 
ee Central Steele Creek Synop oF WEST VIRGINIA 
cE oul PB A ail ee eee ne a ee Westminster 
IE: sstisiccncnnnscociinengdeaamiaaatee Southport Greenbrier .................-.---- Old Fort Spring 
en ey or ey on eee EE. MIE eer centre sree nnmenncuun Point Pleasant 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1933—January 1, 1934......... $37,408.10 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1934—January 1, 1935......... 38,505.29 


Increase for nine months ..... 


(ete eeeedeee eeahee es ers $ 1,097.19 
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What I Have Observed about the 


Belmont Covenant Plan 
By REV. SMILEY WILLIAMS, Welch, W. Va. 


(The reader will recall that the 1934 General Assembly, greatly impressed by the report of the Belmont Cove- 
nant Plan used so successfully by Rev. G. L. Whiteley, of Roanoke, Virginia, asked all ministers who had tried 
this plan to spend such time as they could among the churches sharing with other congregations their experi- 
ence. One such pastor, the Rev. Smiley Williams, of Welch, W. Va., gave his services for the months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1934, to field work at no cost to the General Assembly. At the special request of the Acting 
Secretary of Stewardship, he here records for our information what in this period he has discovered about the 








Belmont Covenant Plan, and the reactions of church congregations to the idea. It is hoped that ministers and 


church officers who have not yet led their congregations into this plan may find much herein to inspire them 
and to encourage them to take it up at once with their people.—E. D. G.) 


“That was the most expensive sermon I ever heard 
in my life,” was the greeting of a great churchman and 
business leader to the writer at the close of an address 
on the Relmont Covenant Plan in one of our large South- 
ern cities. “But it was worth all it is going to cost 
me, and I shall be glad to pay it,’ he added. 

During the last two months of 1934 this plan for 
Church Finance was presented by the writer to more 
than sixty church groups, and in every instance it has 
met with the generous approval on the part of pastor, 
officers, and people. 


Response of Pastors 

In visiting churches and larger groups in West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Georgia, and Tennessee, the utmost 
coéperation has been given by the pastors. In every 
instance they were found to be alive to the possibilities 
of the plan, and to its usefulness in bringing the Church 
to a new sense of its privilege and responsibility. In 
practically every instance these pastors are working 
with greatly reduced salaries, very few of which have 
been increased since the depression low mark was 
reached, yet no word of complaint was heard from any 
man. On the other hand, they are loyal and devoted to 
their officers, their church, and their people. What- 
ever concern they are feeling for the finances is for 
the condition of our Mission work, and for the needs 
of their own local church. During these recent years, 
they have been carrying the increased burden, and 
have withheld nothing of their strength or loyalty from 
the needs of their congregation. 

These pastors have always made full preparation for 
the presentation of the plan, many of them by sending 
out special letters, by telephoning and by personal con- 
tact days before, have urged the attendance of all their 
people. Because of limitations of the calendar, it was 
impossible to give a Sunday service to each church de- 
siring it, but even for the week-night services, propor- 
tionately large congregations were present. 

It was interesting to find that practically every pastor 
is already a tither, and that all have been preaching 
the tithe during their ministry, and yet no instance 
was found where a church had ever tried to put on a 
campaign of enlisting every member as a tither before 
the advent of the Belmont Plan. Many had secured a 
few tithers here and there, but had largely left it to 
the individual conscience, and an occasional sermon on 
the subject. Quite a number expressed their surprise 
that such a simple plan had not been found long ago. 


Response of Officers 


Not only have the ministers grasped the practical and 
Scriptural rightness and value of the plan, but an al- 
most universal approbation and endorsement has been 
given by the officers of the churches. This reveals the 
deep earnestness and consecration of the average officer 
—elder and deacon alike. They want only to be shown 
that the plan is Scriptural and workable, then they are 
ready to go the full distance in getting the matter be- 
fore the congregation. Following many of the services, 
a great many questions were asked by the officers, and, 
when answered to their satisfaction, they expressed 
themselves as ready to sign up. Most of them are busi- 
ness and professional men, accustomed to having sales- 
men lead them right up to the “dotted line,” and they 
like it. They have said, “We like to have our privilege 
and duty set before us in plain terms, and then be 
given an opportunity to prove our willingness to follow 
our leaders.” 


Response of the Congregations 


The writer has declared in every address that he is 
the pastor of an “average congregation,” but after hav- 
ing visited scores of other churches, he is about ready 
to agree that there is no such thing as an “average 
congregation,’ because so far, no two have received 
the message in the same way. In some there was a 
ready response, a warm friendly atmosphere from the 
very first, while in others, no indication of warmth or 
sympathetic interest could be detected, yet in every in- 
stance, regardless of appearances there has been a most 
hearty response afterwards. 

In every congregation visited there has been found 
a small nucleus of people who have been tithing— 
many of them for years. Is it not possible that, through 
the faithfulness of this relatively small number who 
have been paying and praying, this revival has come? 

In a number of churches, at the close of the address, 
a brief statement by the pastor has been followed by 
distribution of pledge cards through the congregation 
and an invitation to sign up immediately for the initial 
period. Some churches have used the Covenant card 
provided by Assembly’s Committee on Stewardship 
and Finance, while others have prepared a card to 
meet the particular situation in their own churches. 
The number signing has varied. In the old First Church 
of Staunton, Va., one hundred and seventy-two turned 


(Continued on page 94) 
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The Vigil—John Pettie, R. A. 


We Keep 


For the hundred and twelfth year, the Presbyterian 
Church will keep her tryst of prayer for Childhood 
and Youth in schools and colleges, in the week of 
February 18-25. 

Once more the Church calls to this tryst all lovers- 
in-Christ, of childhood and youth, that in churches 


the Tryst 


and homes and in the innermost shrine of the heart, 
they may gather together and pray for the safety and 
the peace of this our most precious treasure. Great are 
the days in which, once more, the Church sends out 
her call—tremendous the issues which hang upon 
them. 


Oh! High and Holy Christ, 
Who bid’st us to thy tryst, 


Who callest us to 


Thee 


So very whelmingly, 


By deeds of good, 


By blood-stained Cross of wood, 

By piercing prayers for men, 

By Love so lovable, and then 

By parables that burn 

Into our memories and turn 

Our visions into reality: 

Help us to help Thee 

In thine every activity 

Of making all things new, 

Saviour—we pray Thee thus to do. 
—J. M. Blake, in The British Weekly. 
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The Dream of the City of God 


Adapted from article, “The Metropolis of the World,” by Edward Shillito, in Record of Christian Work. 


Among those that are mine I name Egypt and Babylon, 
Behold! Philistia, Tyre, Ethiopia. 
But as for Zion, her name shall be Mother, 
For each and all were born in her. 
—Ps. 87:4-5. Translated from text restored from the Septuagint, 
by Dr. McFadyen, in ‘Psalms in Modern Speech.” 
But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the Mother of us all. 


Here is a psalm, the 87th into which the reader may 
push out as if in a canoe, sure that it will carry him 
toward God and toward that revelation of the divine 
purpose which in these days he needs most sorely. 
There is help too in the beautiful rendering of the 
Septuagint, “Her name shall be Mother.” Did these 
translators, far away from Zion, feel the pull of these 
words? The mother-city of a nation never seems so 
fair as it does to the exile. 

The thought of Zion, the mother-city, is found else- 
where in the Old Testament, but here the promise has 
a generosity and boldness which amaze the reader. The 
City of God, the mother-city of Israel, is to be the 
mother-city of souls from Egypt, Babylon, Philistia, 
Tyre, Ethiopia. There is a faith here that stretches 
across the centuries; a hand is thrust out of that dim 
past to grasp the hand of Christ and his apostles. A 
hope finds expression, which remains as yet unfulfilled— 
but already is seen in the horizon of the saints of 
God—of a world of nations finding unity in a common 
spiritual faith. No Zion yet has become the metropolis 
of the nations, but though the vision tarry the world 
waits for it. 

All that Athens was to Pericles, or Florence to Dante, 
that and more was the City of God to the Hebrews. 
It was the mother-city of the nation, for in it dwelt 
their God, but Zion had a wider range and nobler fame 
still to win. The mother would have many children 
in all lands. It is not the form that matters in the 
prophetic writings: the prophets themselves were often 
careless of the form. What they did maintain was 
the eternal purpose of their God: he must be true to 
himself, he must bring the nations together in a spirit- 
ual society. They named it Zion; they thought of the 
city as they knew it. Like all men they were bound 
by the thought-forms of their own age. These might 
be defective, but the truth at the heart of their words 
remains. It was true that in Zion there should be a 
city for the soul of man, though the “Zion” was not 
limited to the meaning only that this singer gave it. 
But upon that city he saw a glory resting and that 
glory still abides there and we can use his words even 
as we think of that other city to which the highest 
hopes of mankind turn. 

In the form in which he wrote it, this prophecy which 
made the heart of an ancient saint leap for joy has not 
been fulfilled. Nevertheless the truth in it stands all 
the more radiantly beautiful, all the more inevitable 
to faith. Since God is one and has made the nations 
for himself, it cannot be that they must remain divided 
by enmities. It must be his purpose that they shall 
find a spiritual unity—and where but at his feet? 


—Gal. 4:26. 


Already in the heart of the Old Testament there are 
promises of the day when the barriers between races 
shall be thrown down. There is the uprising of a 
new thought for the world: in the register of God’s 
eternal kingdom all peoples were to be enrolled and 
gathered into one spiritual community. 

Jesus would have gathered Zion unto himself to make 
it the metropolis of the spirit of man. He gave to it 
the truth of God, he offered its children the new birth 
and the life everlasting, that they might joyfully share 
the truth with all mankind. He had it in his heart 
to make Zion the mother-city of the world—a world 
of spiritual beings who are called into the divine king- 
dom. But Israel would not. The Zion on the hills of 
Judea became like a husk from which the corn has 
been taken. The day had come and passed. “How 
often would I have gathered thee!” 


Yet though the earthly Zion rejected its part, the 
world still needs its spiritual center. So the new Israel 
was called to establish in the heart of the world the 
new City of God. Historically considered, the Church 
of Christ was the new Israel which took up the task 
refused by the old Israel. It is to the members of the 
Church of Christ that the words once spoken to Israel 
are transferred, “Ye are my witnesses.” Here was the 
new spiritual society in which the races of mankind 
should find their unity. 

Into the troubled and disillusioned hearts of men 
there was released through the Church the great truth 
of the kingdom of God and the inexhaustible hope which 
it brought. But when the Apostle Paul, and others 
of that early band, thought of the New Jerusalem, they 
did not separate it from this earthly life. For perfect 
manifestation they must wait, but even then in an im- 
perfect world they were citizens of that city and were 
intent upon offering a place in that city to all men. 
That was their remedy for a divided world: fellow- 
ship in a kingdom which was above the barriers of 
nations, and yet the values and powers of that kingdom 
could be introduced into each nation. These apostles 
and witnesses introduced, through Christ, the City of 
God, the abiding dream and hope of the soul of man. 
It has never yet come in all its splendor, but it has 
been within the world, the joy of human hearts and 
the center of their love. In it sometimes by faith the 
soul rises above the barrier between the world seen and 
the world unseen. 

“The City of God remaineth,” and in that city remain 
eternally all nations and all men who have walked in 
its light and labored for its glory. 
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Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—January 1, 1934............$72,960.68 
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Increase for nine months 


Total decrease from all sources 


Decrease from other sources .. 
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Che Fellowship of Braver 


Hail the glorious Golden City, We are builders of that city; 
Pictured by the seers of old! All our joys and all our groans 
Everlasting light shines o’er it, Help to rear its shining ramparts; 

Wondrous tales of it are told: All our lives are building stones: 
Only righteous men and women Whether humble or exalted, 

Dwell within its gleaming wall; All are called to task divine; 
Wrong is banished from its borders, All must aid alike to carry 

Justice reigns supreme o’er all. Forward one sublime design. 


And the work that we have builded, 
Oft with bleeding hands and tears, 
Oft in error, oft in anguish, 
Will not perish with our years: 
It will live and shine transfigured 
In the final reign of right; 
It will pass into the splendors 
Of the City of the Light. 
—Felix Adler. 

By faith Abraham when he was called to go out into a place which he should 
after receive for an inheritance, obeyed; and he went out, not knowing whither he went. 

By faith he sojourned in the land of promise, as in a strange country, dwelling 
in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise: 

For he looked for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker 
is God. -—Heb. 11:8-10. 

THE BUILDING OF THE CITY 

All the world knows how in the fifth century, a few fishermen, driven from the 
mainland, laid in reefs of mud and sand the foundation stones of Venice. These 
heroic souls in deep desolation drove stakes and built their huts in the slime of the 
lagoon; then little by little a city of incomparable splendor rose out of the sea—a 
city of superb palaces, gorgeous temples, crowded marts; of museums, picture galleries 
and libraries; of wonderful loveliness, power and riches: the ideal shrine of poets 
and painters, of all worshippers of the perfect and beautiful. 

So, another handful of fishermen in great travail laid in the mud and the 
misery of the old world the foundation stones of the Church of Christ, the City of 
God. It was built on the sea, established on the floods; it has been edified through 
ages of conflict and strife. A thousand times have the proud waters threatened to 
swallow it up, yet it endures. The sea artillery has never ceased to batter it; dark 
waters of superstition, red billows of persecution, deluges of passionate unbelief, 
foaming out their shame, have broken against it and broken in vain. Still through 
two thousands years this beautiful City of God has steadily been rising, and today 
her towers shine above the sorrow of the sea—not a Venice in decay-—but the City 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God. 

—By the late Dr. W. L. Watkinson. 


% * * * * 


THANKSGIVING for the visions and the dreams with which God still visits his 
people, and for that supreme ideal and pattern of the Good Life given 
us in the life and atoning death of Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

PetiT1I0oNs—That the study in this month of the book Planning the Good Life, 
may be greatly blessed of God to us as individuals and as a Church, and 
that, young and old, we may greatly thirst after and desire the Good Life 
and be led of the Holy Spirit to seek it. 

That, in studying how ‘to attain unto the Good Life, we may ever see the 
vision of the City of God for which we are being prepared, and in whose 
rising walls and towers, all our service and labor and trials and tears for 
the cause of Christ are being set as precious stones so that the glory of 
its light may even now shine upon the work of our hearts and hands. 

For forgiveness for our contentment with our indolent, self-indulgent lives and 
our failure to follow in the way marked out for us by the feet of our Saviour. 

For the blessing of God and the influence of the Holy Spirit on all efforts 
in our Church to deepen its spiritual life and lead it to new heights of 
consecration in the service of Christ. 
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The Day of Prayer—and What . 


They Did About It 





studying the book, Planning the Good Life, written 
by Henry H. Sweets, our own Executive Secretary 


of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief. It is 
a book which you will want to own and keep by you. 
If you have not already gotten it, we suggest that you 
send 5 cents to the Committee on Woman’s Work, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga., for the fine 


tl 
P 
HE following reports came to the Louisville office ter to each one of the absent students, accompanying bi 
from some of our interested Secretaries of Chris- it with a copy of the Church Calender of Prayer: 0 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief. We are WED ce ccccantenspicant 
passing them on in the hope that they may suggest With this letter I am sending you a copy of the g 
plans for the observance of the day in other churches: Church Calendar of Prayer. You will notice on R 
“On Sunday a service was held, with an appropriate page seventeen, which I have marked, that our 
sermon by the pastor, and special music. The Senior Church is to observe a Week of Prayer for Schools 
Class and Faculty of the High School were present as and Colleges, closing on Sunday. 
invited guests, and the list of students from this church “Your name, as one of the students from our 
away at college, was read, and prayer offered for them.” church, will be read at the morning service on 
“Had special prayers in all Circle meetings, in Sun- that day. I have asked your parents to make 
day school, Church and Young People’s meetings. The a special effort to attend that service. So I am 
Secretary of C. E. & M. R. made a large poster using asking you if you will not let it be your business u 
small photos of our college boys and girls placed in and privilege also to attend some church service 
a ‘Circle of Prayer,’ with the inscription: ‘Our Young that Sunday morning. And so, as we all pray f 
People—Pray that they may find God’s Will in all together, perhaps we shall be drawn closer to one 
things.’ ” another, to our Church, and to Christ for whose 
“The Day of Prayer was observed in the Auxiliary guidance we pray. c 
the third Monday in February. It was also observed “T trust that through the year you will read 1 
in the Young People’s meeting, using the following and use this Prayer Calendar, for you will find b 
plan: Letters are sent to our college boys and girls; it not only spiritually helpful, but interesting as h 
they answer, and their letters are used as a basis for well. ¢ 
the program.” “Sincerely, ‘ 
One Secretary of this Cause wrote the following let- ———si nee ---------: < r 
A SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR THE DAY OF PRAYER . 
Wednesday Evening, February 20, or Sunday, February 24 
THEME: “More things are wrought by prayer than moral uprightness and sincerity, as the goal of r 
this world dreams of.” the “Good Life” for America. ] 
Hymn: “Awake, My Soul, Stretch Every Nerve.” For parents, homes and children. ! 
ScRIPTURE: Phil. 3:7-14. For the schools and teachers of our community. F 
PRAYER BY THE PASTOR. For our ministers, churches and Sunday schools. t 
Hymn: “O Master Workman of the Race.” For our Church Schools, colleges, seminaries and , 
orphans’ homes. ( 
Brier AppRESS BY THE PasTOR ON YOUTH AND THE For our public schools and state universities. I 
Goon Lire. For the millions of young people in industry and 
Reap (and publish in the Church Bulletin) the names in conservation camps to whom a higher educa- , 
of the students of the church who are away from tion has been denied. 
home attending college. For the thousands of foreign students studying in 
PETITIONS: For the President of our country and all our country. 
those associated in government with him that they Nore.—For other Petitions for Youth, see page 17 
may be inspired and led of God in working for in the Prayer Calendar. j 
. o . e : 
For Secretaries of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief 
1 
N THIS last brief month of winter, our Church is ‘‘Reading Service’ leaflet which is being furnished this é 


year as an aid to the individual reader. More than 
one copy, 3 cents. 

You will help in every way to encourage the read- 
ing of this book, for can you imagine anything more 
wonderful than that young and old, men and women 
and youth, the members of our Church should decide 
this year to seek the Good Life in Christ? 
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Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief 


The circle program for February will be related to 
this book and then as a fitting climax, the Day of 
Prayer for Students will come and you will feel it 
more than ever worth while to promote the observance 
of this day in your own church. 

So much to do, so little time—and oftentimes we 
grow discouraged? Then we pray this prayer of 
Richard Lane’s: 
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“O Master Workman, if Thou choose 

The thing I make, the tool I use, 

If all be wrought to thy design 

And Thou transmute the me and mine— 
The noise of saw and plane shall be 

Parts in the heavenly harmony; 

And all the din of working days 

Reach Thee as deep and peaceful praise.” 





The Sculptor of the Good Life 


We then, as workers together with him, beseech you also that ye receive not the grace of God in vain. 


—2 Cor. 6:1. 


Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being unperfect; and in thy book all my members were written, 
which in continuance were fashioned, when as yet there was none of them. 


Chartres a wonderful sculpture of the creation 

of Adam. There we see the embryonic human 
creature, weak, vague, half-awakened, not quite formed, 
like clay on which the artist is still working: and 
brooding over him, with his hand on his creature’s 
head, the strong and tender figure of the Artist-Creator. 
Creative Love, tranquil, cherishing, reverent of his 
material, in his quiet and patient method: so much 
more than human, yet meeting his half-made human 
creature on its own ground, firmly and gradually 
moulding it to his unseen pattern, endowing it with 
something of his own life. It is a vision of the Old 
Testament seen in the transfiguring light of the New 
Testament. The J will of an Absolute Power trans- 
lated into the J desire of an Absolute Love: awful holi- 
ness reaching out to earthly weakness and wakening 
it to new possibilities. Now this situation is surely 
the situation of all living souls: and the very essence 
of their spiritual life is or should be the lifting up 
of the eyes of Adam, who is being made, in his weak- 
ness and hope, to the holy creative Love which never 


T HERE is on the north porch of the Cathedral of 


—Ps. 139:16. 


lets him go and in which his life is to find its mean- 
ing and goal. 

It is true that the half-awakened Adam, stirring to 
consciousness, can give no exact meaning to the strange 
experiences that seem to reach him: the sudden or 
gradual changes, sharp pinches, smooth pressure or en- 
largements, by means of which he is being conformed 
to the secret type. He sees and feels the Potter’s tools, 
but not the Potter’s hand “acting within the world 
and moving all things to their respective ends.” Yet 
in prayer he can at least look up towards the Power 
that holds him, and so glimpse the truth of that ma- 
jestic and delicate action—working through circum- 
stance, “from one end to another, mightily and sweetly 
ordering all things,” and bringing each created spirit 
to its appointed state. 

Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be, but we know that 
when he shall appear, we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is. And every man that hath this 
hope in him, purifieth himself even as he is pure. 

1 John 3:2-3. 


The article above has been abridged from The Golden Sequence, by Evelyn Underhill, and is used by per- 


mission of the publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 





Christian Youth Council of North America 


HE Christian Youth Council met at Lake Geneva, 

N. Y., last July. It represented fourteen de- 

nominations and eighteen states. After examin- 
ing present world needs and opportunities, the young 
people formulated a statement of their own. It is 
printed here in the hope that it will stimulate student 
groups and other young people in industry to par- 
ticipate in this evolving program of Christian living 
and action. 


“We, the Christian Youth Council of North America, 
find ourselves confronted with a task and a situation 
which lay upon us the utmost demand for thought and 
decision and action. Nineteen hundred years ago there 
lived upon the earth one who sounded the depths of 
the human soul and reached the heights of spiritual 
experience and life as none has ever done. He laid 
the foundation of our church. From him we take our 


name, and in his cause we have enlisted. He prayed 
for the coming of his Father’s Kingdom, where God’s 
righteous will should be done on earth. We share in 
his hope, and pray that prayer with him. 

“After nineteen centuries, however, we find that will 
yet unrealized. The Kingdom of love has not been estab- 
lished upon the earth. Calling ourselves Christians, 
we have not built upon the earth a Christian society. 
We have taken the world of beauty which God has pro- 
vided and filled it with ugliness and marred its splen- 
dor; with all the knowledge we have gained, we are 
still living in darkness, and our science has often been 
used to exploit man rather than to free him. 

“While appreciating the contribution our nations have 
already made to civilization, we must. not be blind to 
the fact that millions of our fellows are unemployed 
and supported by charity; millions more live in the 
constant shadow of insecurity and fear; the majority, 


even in prosperous times, dwell in poverty, while the: 
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wealth of the world is controlled by the few. Youth 
are denied the chance to prepare for a lifework, or if 
they do prepare, they frequently find themselves in the 
long line of the unemployed. While Jesus taught the 
law of codperation and goodwill, we live in a social 
order that sets every man’s hand against his brother; 
hatreds of race and nation and class divide us. Pro- 
fessing to follow the Prince of Peace, we blindly fol- 
low the militarists from one war to another, emerging 
from each with ghastly losses and nothing gained. 
Growing up to believe in the sacredness of personality 
and the value of the Christian home, we find ourselves 
denied the opportunity to establish homes of our own, 
or forced to compete in a life and death struggle for 
our security. 

“We cannot escape the conclusion that our Christian- 
ity has failed in its task to realize the prayer of our 
Lord. The ways of the world have become the ways 
of Christians. We have taken our pattern all too often 
from the prevailing life around us, forgetting that it 
is neither right nor Christian. Thus we have forsaken 
our faith and denied our Lord. We do not seek to 
place the blame entirely on the shoulders of an older 
generation. In so far as we have conformed to the 
practices of the world about us, we have shared their 
guilt. 

“We would have no one think that we do not appre- 
ciate and value the place of the church and her con- 
tribution to our lives. To her we owe the highest that 
we possess; without her we should not be joined in 
common purpose to seek a Christian world. Yet we 
cannot but conclude that the church has not done her 
work. She has surrendered the spiritual leadership 
which her Founder committed to her. She has con- 


February, 1935 


formed to the standards of a pagan world. Otherwise 
we could not have come to our present deplorable 
plight. We believe that we, with the church, are called 
to repentance for our sins. We acknowledge our faith- 
lessness in following our Master. 

“Conscious of our failures and our sins, we affirm our 
faith in God and his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. Firm 
in that faith and with hope for the future, we declare 
our purpose to join with those who would bring this 
strife and suffering to an end and build a world of 
brotherhood where God-given resources are used to serve 
all mankind, where codperation replaces competition, 
and where peace abides in place of war, and where 
special privilege gives place to justice and equal oppor- 
tunity for all. 

“We recognize something of the magnitude of the en- 
terprise. We shall not build a Christian world in a 
day. But we are determined to be led by our faith and 
not our fears, to use the experience of the past where 
it will help, and to become pioneers where experience 
fails. We are called upon to abandon petty aims and 
to lose ourselves in the glorious adventure. The King- 
dom of Love will not be built by those whose hearts are 
filled with hate and envy. We feel our need for a new 
heart and a new mind. We are determined, so far as 
possible, to live henceforth as if the Kingdom were now 
here. 

“We are not alone in the task. The strength of Christ 
is ours. Divine resources flow through us and human 
fellowship sustains us as we give ourselves to the task. 
He that loses his life shall find it. 

“For us there is no alternative: we give ourselves and 
invite others to join us—Christian youth building a new 
world.”—Christian Education Magazine. 





What I Have Observed about the Belmont Covenant Plan 
(Continued from page 88) 


in signed cards at the meeting. It is too soon yet to 
give any definite estimate of the results in many of 
the congregations, for quite a number of them are not 
putting the plan into operation until January first. It 
is interesting, however, to note that in one large coun- 
try church in the Valley of Virginia, without any 
definite recommendation from the officers or on the 
part of the congregation, the offering doubled on the 
very first Sunday after the plan was presented, and has 
continued on the increased basis since that time. 


Will It Work In Any Church? 

The question has been asked as to whether it be prac- 
tical or advisable to present this plan to churches 
where no acute financial crisis exists. The great Cen- 
tral Church of Atlanta is a case in point. This church, 
with no building debt, no unpaid current bills, and 
with its benevolent apportionment accepted and paid 
in full to date, under the leadership of its pastor, the 
Rev. Stuart Oglesby, D. D., adopted the plan, with the 
understanding that all funds over and above the cur- 
rent budget are to be divided equally between the debts 
of the Assembly’s Home and Foreign Mission Commit- 
tees and for “the advancement in the work of the Cen- 
tral Church.” 

Another question that has been asked is whether this 
plan would operate in a country church. Recently this 
plan was presented to another large country church 
in the Valley of Virginia. The pastor had made a 
careful analysis of the occupations of his members, and 
found to his surprise that, out of about seven hundred, 
there were one hundred and seventy-five with regular 
incomes in cash, other than that received from their 


farming operations. And this church is far removed 
from any city. The plan was adopted there. 


The plan has been presented to rural, suburban, and 
small town churches—to down town and residential sec- 
tion city churches, to churches ranging in membership 
from sixty to two thousand, and has been found prac- 
tical, regardless of size or location. 


God’s promise to “pour out a blessing that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it’ is seen in the 
fact that this movement has spread beyond the borders 
of our own Church, and that increasing numbers of 
churches of other denominations, having heard about 
it, are requesting that the message be brought to them, 
and are also adopting the plan. 


The Plan in Brief 


The Belmont Covenant Plan, a simple agreement be- 
tween the members of the congregation pledging them- 
selves to bring one-tenth of their income weekly into 
the church for a period of thirteen weeks, is founded 
on God’s challenge to his people as recorded in Malachi 
3:10. This plan was conceived by the Rev. G. L. White- 
ley, pastor of the Belmont Presbyterian Chureh of 
Roanoke, Va., at a time of great financial need. Upon 
adoption by his officers and members, it worked a 
transformation in their financial condition and brought 
a great spiritual blessing in its train. Scores of other 
churches have adopted the plan and have found it 
solves their financial problems, but greater than this, 
the testimony seems to be universal that the spiritual 
blessings far outweigh the financial returns. God still 
keeps his word to his people! 
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College Students and the Good Life 


By RACHAEL WYLIE, Student Counselor, Florida State College for Women 


Epiror’s Nore:—This article, by Miss Wylie, in which she discusses in such an interesting way her work 
with students at the Florida State College for women, emphasizes the place such a work has in the life of 
students at any state educational institution. What an opportunity faces our Church to place such a worker 
in each state school within our bounds. The women of the Church, many of whom have daughters or some 
loved one at such a school, will be interested in reading of this work—and then, perhaps, they can do something 
toward getting student counselors in other state colleges. 
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Suppose such an advertisement as this would appear 
in our chureh papers: “Im <.....--.. there are 1,572 
young women between the ages of 16 and 22, all housed 
within a half-mile square. These young women are 
spending four years in preparing and planning for the 
good life. They have the best instructors in every line 
of academic training and cultural subjects, and are busy 
deciding what studies, skills, interests, loyalties, and 
activities to put into these various lives they are plan- 
ning. Three hundred of these students give the Pres- 
byterian Church as their church preference—about fifty 
of these are not members but would join this church 
if they saw any reason for being a member of any 
church. If the Presbyterian Church is interested in 
these students and feels that it has any help to offer 
them in deciding what is the good life and in planning 
how to live that life, the Church is free to get in touch 
with these students and to carry on whatever program 
of education it desires.” We'd become excited over 
such an offer. For the sake of home missions, Chris- 
tian education, church extension, or from any one of a 
dozen standpoints we couldn’t afford to miss that op- 
portunity. We wouldn’t waste any time. We'd send 
our best workers and give them whatever equipment 
they needed. This might well be a true advertisement, 
varying slightly as to figures in our different synods. 
At Florida State College for Women, the administra- 
tion, through its courtesy, codperation, interest, and re- 
sources placed at our disposal, has said to the Church 
what we have put into our imaginary advertisement. 
Surely we must take to these students all the help that 
the Church has to offer. If it takes money for a Stu- 
dent Building, we must spend that money. For much 
is at stake—our future leaders, mothers, teachers. We, 
as a Church, have a message in our keeping—the plan 
for the Good Life and the availability of a leader in 
this Good Life—that is necessary to their happiness 
and must, at any cost, be added to the many fine things 
that the State is giving to them! 

It is true that many of these students are not in- 
terested in religion or the Church. But we do find 
here a nucleus of student leaders whose absolute con- 
secration to and leve for Christ and whose steady 
—— in the Good Life would shame many adult Chris- 
ians. 

One girl is trying in every way to bring a certain 
Freshman to a saving, working faith in Christ. She 
declined a “free-ride-home,” the most sought-after good 
luck on the college campus, because she felt that on 
that particular weed-end she would have an opportunity 
to be with this Freshman and talk fully to her of Christ. 


This same upper classman withheld a bid to this Fresh- 
man from her own sorority because she felt that the 
Freshman must put “first things first” before she could 
risk the various influences which the increased social 
life of the sorority would bring to her. 

Two students noticed a Senior who seemed not to 
have found the Good Life, but who was discontented 
and unhappy. They made friends with her and then 
included her in their daily morning watch a half hour 
sooner than usual, because the Senior waited on tables 
and had to be in the dining hall half an hour sooner 
than other students. Not only did this Senior get a 
new insight into the Good Life through this experi- 
ence, but the attitude of her family was changed. 

Once-a week the Presbyterian Student Council, com- 
posed of about twenty girls, meets to pray earnestly 
for the work among its students and for other things 
of interest in the building of Christ’s Kingdom. One 
evening a month this same group spends about three 
hours planning the month’s work with the Presbyterian 
students, discussing and praying earnestly how best to 
make the program of Christian work among the st 
dents more effective. } 

With such students as these as a nucleus of lead 
ship, the influences brought to bear on various students 
cannot be calculated or even known. 

Granting that the work among students in State col- 
leges is worth the best effort of our Church, and that 
we have in these colleges student leaders whose conse- 
cration is a challenge to our Church, how shall we go 
about our task as we take our place on the college 
campus to help educate for the Good Life? 


WE Must SHOW THESE YOUNG WOMEN THAT THE CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE IS THE Goop LIFE. 


We have said that all of these students are seeking 
the “good life.” This is true, but many have no con- 
ception of what is the good life. To many it means a 
life of economic security and independence, to others 
it means to achieve prominence in intellectual circles, 
to some it means to be loved, to others it is a life that 
is full of variety—and so @n. We must show them first 
that the good life is life lived in the presence and 
spirit of Christ. Let us remember that, contrary to the 
majority of cases in a Church college, many of these 
girls have had no chance to see the Christian life ac- 
cepted as the good life and lived out in their homes. 
This fact makes our task harder but our opportunity 
greater. “They that be whole need not a physician but 
they that are sick.” 

I think of Mary, lovable and with fine ideals, who 
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has been taught by her parents that the Bible is a 
Jewish folk-tale and must not be taken more seriously. 
I think of girls made older by the friction, humiliation, 
and loss brought about by broken homes. I think of 
one of these, a splendid, capable girl who is doing 
honor work, saying, “Why would anyone want to be- 
lieve in immortality? One life is bad enough!” 


How CAN We MAKE THESE STUDENTS SEE THAT THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE IS THE Goop LIFE? 


Through Friendship: 

Four years ago I went to a college room to call on a 
new Presbyterian girl. Finding her out, I sat down 
for a visit with her roommate, She was not a Presby- 
terian, but her face showed that she was lonely and in 
need of friends. Our Presbyterian girls gave her that 
friendship. Today she is president of our Presbyterian 
Student League and hoping to go to Africa as a mis- 
sionary. And she has been loving other girls into the 
Good Life and the Church ever since. 

The names of the Presbyterian Freshmen each year 
are given out to five or six of our council members, who 
visit these girls, take them on hikes, to League meet- 
ings, to the homes of the pastor and student counselor, 
and try in every way to be real friends to these new 
girls and to help each girl to make friends and to be- 
come a part of our group of Christian students. In 
the fellowship that comes around the campfire, on long 
walks, over a cup of tea, the confidence and trust of 
shy or unhappy girls has been gained and the way laid 
for future influence and help. In this fellowship girls 
have seen that the Christian life is a happy life and 
that with Christian friends one finds the best kind of 
fun. In the warmth of this friendly group, lonely, 
miserable girls have blossomed into attractive Chris- 
tian personalities. 

The statements below were sent by Presbyterian stu- 
dents to another state in answer to questionnaires about 
their college experiences: 

“Far above all other things the greatest joy that has 
come to me in college has been that of developing my 
own closeness to God through Christian friendship... 
I have learned here what Christian friendship really is. 
I feel that the friendships I have made here, setting up 
new sets of ideals, have been the most powerful inspi- 
ration to go forward in my deepening friendship with 
Him.” 

“I had been brought up with very high Christian 
ideals, but when I came to college I expected that many 
of these would be shattered, as so many girls have 
found. However, when I was a Freshman, I was for- 
tunate indeed to have for friends upper classmen who 
had and lived these ideals.” 





Through Sympathy and Honesty: 

If we are going to lead these young people to choose 
the Christian life as the Good Life and to develop in 
Christian living, we must have sympathy with their 
problems and doubts, patience with their sometimes 
slowness of understanding. ° Too long we have made 
them feel ashamed if they did not see everything as do 
mature Christians. Too long we have said, when they 
timidly admitted doubt, “You are not supposed to un- 
derstand that. Youn mustn’t think about such things, 
but accept them because those wiser than you say so.” 
And so we have sent them*to their other teachers for 
help in the field of religion. We must face their prob- 
lems honestly, giving them all the light we can from 
the Bible, books, and our Own experience, and some- 
times we must say, “I don’t know. There are things 
that I haven’t come to understand yet. But I will con- 
tinue to study and pray about these things and I know 
that God will continually reveal more and more of his 
truth to me, until the truth will make me free from 
doubt or worry or ignorance. You will find that to be 
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your experience, also. In the meantime we will study 
and pray about this together.” 

A girl came to ask if she must stop doing personal 
work because she could not yet explain the Cross. She 
believed in its redemptive power with all her heart, 
but could not honestly explain it to other girls as she 
had heard it explained in the pulpit. Her face was 
radiant with love for Christ and joy in his work. If 
we scare such young people into an insincere position 
or into discouragement, they may never be able to un- 
derstand the Cross nor to have the growing, expanding 
companionship which comes from service to Him. It 
was not the way of Christ with his disciples. He al- 
lowed them, as they served Him and communed with 
Him, gradually to come into an understanding of all 
that He meant to mankind. 


Through a Testimony That Has Authority: 


And yet we, as a Church, and as individual Chris- 
tians, must speak with authority. There never was a 
time when there seemed to be more need that we speak 
with conviction those things we know—“I know whom 
I have believed,” “Christ has done this for me,” “I 
know that it is the Good Life for I have found joy and 
happiness in the Christian life beyond all that I can 
measure.” It is the first-hand knowledge of personal 
experiences which carries conviction and gives author- 
ity to our message to students. 


Through a Chance to Serve: 


We must appreciate and appropriate for Christ every 
talent and ability of these students. They are being 
trained in college to lead, they are given responsibility, 
they have initiative, and can often do things in the 
church much better than we adults can do them. We 
find some of our students who are writing for the col- 
lege publications. That is the thing they like to do, 
and we need this talent in the cause of Christ. Plays 
written by two of our students were printed and sent 
out last year by the Committee of Christian Education 
in Louisville. These were good plays and were widely 
used. Both students were members of educational and 
literary honoraries on campus. One of these girls had 
entered the college play contest and had her plays pre- 
sented in the college theater for several years. There 
is talent such as this in every line. We need to give 
our students a taste of the joy that comes from using 
these talents for Christ. 

One student who was unusually gifted and capable 
came asking to be given a chance to work in the moun- 
tains during her summer vacation. She said, “I’ve never 
really done anything for Christ, and I think that, if I 
had a chance to serve Him, all my doubts would dis- 
appear and I would get a new vision and experience 
of Him.” We accepted the challenge. She did fine 
work in the mountains, and came back with a new 
sureness of what the Good Life is and happiness in 
that certainty. She is just one of many students who 
beg to be one of three students to do Bible School work 
each summer in one of our Home Mission fields. Their 
services are given without any remuneration, and some- 
times they pay their own travelling expenses, if they 
can afford it. 


Through Contact with Christian Personalities: 


It is necessary that we bring our young people into 
contact with radiant Christian lives. Dr. Henry Sweets 
was having dinner in our college dining hall during a 
visit to this campus, when a student who was not a 
church member asked one of our Presbyterian girls 
who the visitor was. On being told Dr. Sweets’ posi- 
tion, she said, “I thought he must be a Christian— 
there’s something about his face that made me know.” 

We can also bring our students into contact with 
great Christians through books.: A student, who was 
a new Christian, eagerly seeking to learn all she could 
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Department of 
Woman’s Work 


about Christ and the Good Life, said “Let’s not buy 
anything for our League library but Christian biogra- 
phies. They help us more than any other books.” 

Those people ‘whom our young people see in their 
church life must interpret this Good Life for them. In 
trying to find the reason for the attitude of one of our 
students toward all things religious or connected with 
the church, we discovered that a church worker had 
lived in her home several years ago, and that this 
person made many and beautiful talks on the subject 
of Christian living but had an ungovernable temper 
and was most disagreeable in the home. As this girl 
came to know our fine Christian girls and saw how 
sincere they were in their Christian living, she was 
prought again into a happy relationship to Christ and 
the Church. A girl who had just become a Christian 
was taken with a group to a church conference. When 
she returned she said, ‘“‘The programs were good, but 
the people we met were the best part! I had never 
before known Christian gentlemen!” 

The students who do Bible School work in the moun- 
tains of Georgia during the summers often live in the 
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home of the pastor. We find that this stay in that 
Christian home is one of the greatest influences that 
comes to any of the students. One girl in telling what 
that home had meant to her said, “Why we would sit 
down to soup and cornbread sometimes, but it would 
be a feast.” One of the most valuable opportunities 
the people of the church have to help young people un- 
derstand what are the real things in life is through 
giving them access to Christian homes and Christian 
hospitality. Soon many of these girls will be founding 
homes of their own, and somewhere they must get stand- 
ards and ideals for these homes. 

Of course, above all and through all, these college 
students must see the Good Life as interpreted by 
Christ. Through the constant teaching in our Church 
School classes, worship services, evening discussion 
groups, individual conferences, as well as through the 
indirect teaching opportunities already mentioned, we 
must be continually showing to our youth the Christ, 
not only as the Great Example and Founder of the Good 
Life, but as the One whose presence and power can 
alone make the living of the Good Life possible. 





Preparation for Service 
By (MRS. CHARLES M.) CORINNE B. NORFLEET 


tion for various kinds of service. It is most essen- 

tial that one should freely understand and have 
special training for the particular line in which she 
wishes to serve. Our attention is directed especially 
to the thought of preparation for service for our Lord 
and King in his Church and the important department 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary. The great aim for which 
we must work is to make Christ known, loved and 
served by the women in our own land and in lands 
beyond the seas. 

In yreparing for this service, for the accomplish- 
ment of this aim, we must first know, love, and serve 
Him ourselves. Remembering Emerson’s oft quoted 
“What you are speaks so loud that I cannot hear what 
you say,” we must each one, as a Christian, have a 
vital experience of religion, enabling us to live as unto 
Him, each day, before we can hope to win others by 
our precept or example to follow Him. We must have 
the preparation of heart and thé preparation of mind. 
We are called to know Him, whom to know is life 
eternal; to love Him who first loved us, and so to keep 
his commandments; to learn of Him, who is all wisdom; 
to follow Him who will make us to become fishers of 
men; to delight our souls in Him, to have fellowship 
with Him, to dedicate ourselves and all we have to 
his service, saying as did Livingstone, “I will place 
no value on anything I have, or may possess, except 
as it is related to the Kingdom of Christ.” Casting 
our burdens upon Him, for He will sustain us. 

Through the study of his Holy Word, through com- 
munion with Him in prayer, these things may be ac- 
complished with his spirit to guide our own willing 
Spirit. We need but to begin to go on with Him and 
He will lead us and bless us. He will work through 


[' THESE days we hear much of special prepara- 


our hearts and also through our minds: “If any of 
you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to 
all men liberally and upbraideth not.” He will not 
perform an instant miracle, but under his leadership 
we will know and grow if we in reality desire to do so. 
Then will we take advantage of growing spiritually 
and mentally by responding when asked to engage in 
audible prayer, to lead a devotional or a program, and 
we will render this service to the very best of our 
ability. Yes, and more, we will accept an office when 
the call comes, and render a willing, cheerful, joyous 
service that will let all men know that our religion 
brings us joy and gladness. 

We can grow mentally by study of his Word and 
by study of helpful books; by reading our Church 
papers, and The Presbyterian Survey and other Chris- 
tian publications; by studying the literature of our 
Woman’s Auxiliary; by attending the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary Training School at Montreat, and Conferences of 
various kinds both of our own Church and other 
Churches; by knowing and hearing great Christian 
leaders. 

As preparation for service let us pray that we may 
be tactful, gentle, tolerant but not compromising, hum- 
ble, showing true humility of spirit, careful of detail, 
ready to say gladly, when the call comes, “Here am 
I, send me.” And so throughout our days may we 
heed the admonition of Solomon, “In all thy ways 
acknowledge him, and he shall direct thy paths,” and 
may all be done not only that we may grow in grace, 
but for his own glory and for the extension of his 
Kingdom, and so may we be constantly preparing and 
renewing ourselves for the service He would have us 
render, and to his blessed Name be praise and glory 
forever and forever. 




















Forward with Christ 


Livinc His TrutTH 


The Word of God and even an intelligent knowledge of the Word will mean 
little to us if its truths do not find expression in our lives. So it is well that, follow- 
ing a meditation on “Studying His Word,” which appeared on the “Forward with 
Christ” page of the January Survey, we are taking time to think on the practical “Liv- 
ing His Truth.” Through the Revelation of God we do gain a knowledge of his plan 
for our lives. But the next step, James says, is the real test of true religion. (See 
James 1:27.) Christians who fall short of living the truth defeat the very purpose 
for which they were created. 


One who came seeking the way of eternal life from the Master was given simple 
instruction for living the truth. Read Mark 10:17-22. Two very definite steps, each 
dependent upon the other: 


First there is the giving up of the way of self. “Sell whatsoever thou hast.” The 
word “whatsoever,” which was carefully chosen as were all of the Master’s words, 
is a word that.has no limit. It takes in anything and everything in all realms of life 
that might in any way stand between God and his child. ‘No man can serve two 
masters,” therefore, there must be a choice—a choice in purpose to serve God or to 
serve self. Be very sure that our purpose is easily read in our daily living. No action, 
whether foul or fair is ever done but that it leaves somewhere a record. The whole 
advance of life hinges on this purpose. Stonewall Jackson was heard to say: “Rather 
than willfully violate the known will of God, I would forfeit my life.” Are we ready 
to forfeit everything to gain Christ? The decision must be positive if we are to move 
forward with Him. 


Then, Christ says, “Come . . . follow me.” And so the second step is the ac- 
cepting the way of Christ. As true Christians we daily purpose to follow Him and 
live his will, do we not? Yet the struggle between the good and the evil within us 
tends to hinder the doing of his will. Paul understood this battle, for even he had 
to fight the battle of self in his daily living. He testifies to this experience when he 
said: “The good that I would, I do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do.” 
It helps to realize that “self” gave a man so great and powerful as Paul a real struggle. 
But Paul also knew wherein lay the way of triumph over self and he reveals to us the 
only secret of living the truth when he says, ‘Thanks be to God which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” To follow Christ we must keep our eyes 
upon Him. Thus we shall be moving forward with Him and growing in his likeness. 


“Fix your eyes upon Jesus, 

Look full in his wonderful face, 

And the things of the world will grow strangely dim 
In the light of his glory and grace.” 


Many see the lives of Christians who never read the Christian’s Bible. This poor, 
unstable, and critical world is calling for “Practical Preaching.” The importance of 
living the truth is indicated by the following which is the testimony of many: 


“I’d rather see a sermon than hear one any day; 

I’d rather one would walk with me than merely tell the way. 
The eye is a better pupil and more willing than the ear; 
Fine counsel is confusing, but example is always clear.” 


JanteE McCurtcHen. 
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New Synodical Presidents 





Mrs. W. E. R. Byrne, 1422 Quarrier Mrs. A. M. Wills, 1007 St. Johns 
Street, Charleston, W. Va. Street, Monroe, La. 














Mrs. J. M. Edenfield, 2255 Post Mrs. C. D. Hawpe, Lexington, 
Street, Jacksonville, Florida Virginia 
MAY WE INCLUDE IN OUR INTERCESSORY tive Christian character may be provided for the 
PRAYING THIS MONTH: student work in all of our state schools. 

That God may through the General Study book: That through Survey Week—February 17-24—the 
Planning the Good Life, implant his principles circulation and ministry of The Presbyterian Sur- 
of living in many lives. vey may be greatly enlarged. 

That Christian young people studying in schools That God’s will may be clearly known and definitely 
and colleges may be kept firm in the faith, and followed in the election of all the Auxiliary offi- 
that men and women of strong, sympathetic, posi- cers for the new year. 
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The Budget—lIts Spiritual Implication 


By MRS. FRANKLIN VAUGHAN 


Have you a heart understanding of your Auxiliary 
budget? No organization can be operated without 
money. The Woman’s Auxiliary, which is not a money- 
making organization, certainly cannot operate without 
it. 

The complaint is often heard that too much time 
is taken up talking about the budget. That may be 
true, but is there any place where money is not dis- 
cussed? In the home it is a subject constantly dis- 
cussed. Do you hear any member of the family say 
there is too much said about it? 

Dr. Lingle, in The Bible and Social Problems, says 
that Christ had as much to say about money as any 
other one thing. 

We are living in an age of budgets, apportionments, 
and quotas. The Church cannot go forward without 
money; it is not well that it should. Money has too 
large a place in our lives not to share some of it with 
others. “Where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also.” While there are many things money cannot 
buy, the fact remains that the Church cannot advance 
without it. It is so much potential energy put in our 
hands to control. 

The budget is a much-abused word, yet it is the 
thermometer of the educational and spiritual interest 
of your auxiliary in the work of the Church. Often 
when the budget is mentioned it is with an apologetic 
note in the voice. Is it something for which we must 
apologize and beg indulgence? If so, then we have the 
wrong conception of it. 

The budget must be humanized, made flesh and blood, 
for that is what it has cost and that is what it rep- 
resents. Money does not come easy. It has cost some 
one the best he has of muscle, energy, or brain power, 
sometimes life itself. Read the newspapers, magazines, 
and books, if you question it. 

Instead of feeling an amount has been given to the 
budget, it should be visualized as a potential working 
force in China, Japan, Korea, Africa, Brazil and Mexico 
for evangelistic preaching and teaching, for Bible women 
orkers, for doctors and nurses. In the homeland, our 
ifts to the budget mean that the gospel is preached 
o the poor and neglected; that mountain children are 
given a chance; that Negroes, Indians, and foreign- 
speaking people are made happier and better because of 
Home Misions; that there are Schools and Colleges with 
Christian Education in our Southland; that orphans 
are cared for and old ministers made more comfort- 
able as the shadows lengthen. All of this work is made 
possible because you have given to something, which, 
for want of a better name, we call the budget. 

Give spiritually, give in love. Love is the foundation 
of giving. God is love, and no promotion is safe unless 
in his hands. 


SoME SUGGESTIONS FOR PREPARING THE BUDGET 
I. Why have a budget? < 
(1) The business-like way—an age of budzets. 
(2) Best way to secure necessary funds. 
(3) All Causes receive their apportionment. 


II. By whom is the budget made? 

A committee of three, of which the Treasurer 
is a member, appointed in March, make the 
budget. In small Auxiliaries the officers could 
act as a budget committee. 


III. After the Committee makes the budget what is 
the first step? 

It is presented to the Executive Board for its 
consideration and recommendations to the 
Auxiliary. 

IV. What is the second step? 

It is presented to the Auxiliary for adoption. 
It should be carefully explained—place copy 
on the blackboard and see that it is under- 
stood by every one. Invite questions. 


V. What is the third step? 
Decide how it should be raised—every Circle 
responsible for a definite part, or raised by 
the Auxiliary as a whole. 


VI. How to get the money? 
By pledges, free-will offerings, tithers. Plan as. 
seems the best for your auxiliary. 
VII. Into how many parts is budget divided? 
Two parts: Benevolences and Local Church 
Work or “others and ourselves.” 


VIII. How is the Benevolent part of the budget divided? 
According to the percentages, accepted by 
your Session, usually your Presbytery’s per- 

centages for benevolences. 


IX. How is the Benevolent money sent? 

Direct to Executive Committees or through the 
Church treasurer, according to ruling of 
Session. 

X. What is included in the local Church Work of 
the Auxiliary budget? 

All local current expenses of the Auxiliary, in-- 
cluding an amount for literature and a small! 
amount, undesignated, to meet any emerg- 
ency. 

The contingent fund (sent to Presbyterial’ 
Treasurers). 

If possible, include the expenses of: 

Delegate to Young People’s Conferences. 

Delegate to Auxiliary Training School and’ 
delegate to Presbyterial. 

Negro woman delegate to Negro Woman's: 
Conference. 

XI. Where in the budget shall we place offering: 
made to Birthday Objective and to the “self- 
denial” offering? 

These should not be included in the budget.. 
They are “over and above” gifts of love. 


The amount of the budget is the least you expect to: 
give. Give more, if possible. For further details con- 
sult the leaflet, “The Budget for the Local Auxiliary,” 
the “Combined Report Blank for Local Auxiliary” and! 
the leaflet giving directions for filling out this blank. 





Counsel Corner 


E WOULD invite to “Counsel Corner” this 

Wy month those of you who are responsible for 

the program of your presbyterial meeting, and 

we would pass on to you some of the ideas used ef- 

fectively by others. You might like to try one or more 
of these: 


The Literature Exhibit at One Presbyterial was in’ 
the form of a “flower shop.” In this room, amid a: 
bower of ferns and flowers, the Seeretary Helped the 
delegates to find the best leaflets for their special line 
of work. 

Presbyterial Closes with Circle of Prayer:. A beau: 
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Department of 
Woman’s Work 


tiful custom in one presbyterial is to close the annual 
meeting with a Circle of Prayer. All stand and, hold- 
ing hands, form a large circle, each woman offering a 
sentence prayer or repeating a Bible verse. Then all 
sing “God Be with You till We Meet Again.” One 
member of this presbyterial says of this closing service: 
“It is the thing that has made the greatest impression 
upon me in connection with our presbyterial meeting. 
The women go to their home in a wonderful spirit of 
consecration.” 

The Secretaries of Causes in one presbyterial are 
asked to be responsible for the devotional service dur- 
ing the afternoon session of the principal day of the 
presbyterial. A Bible selection is read by the Secre- 
tary of Spiritual Life, then each Secretary of Cause 
makes a prayer or delegates some one to do so. 

A Word of Welcome was given to a synodical meet- 
ing by presenting a poster which, being hung on the 
wall afterward, had the virtue of continuing the wel- 
come throughout the meetings. The words on the pos- 
ter read: “We greet you; enjoy yourselves; linger with 
us; Charleston is yours; our best we give you; may 
blessings result; each one be enriched.” 

You might like to'use this idea at your presbyterial 
meeting. 

An “Evaluation Committee” has been found help- 
ful in at least one presbyterial. This committee, repre- 
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sentative of the various phases of work, meets immedi- 
ately at the close of the spring presbyterial. Its duty 
is to analyze the program frankly, noting its success 
and weaknesses. The report is kept on file for the 
program committee the following year. 

The Memorial Service at the General Assembly is 
very simple but effective. The names of the ministers 
who have died during the year are read and a prayer 
is offered thanking God for their lives of service. Some 
presbyterials are adopting this plan of a simple me- 
morial service. 

The Report Made by one auxiliary to presbyterial 
last year proved to be a very useful gift. Let a mem- 
ber of the auxiliary tell you about it: “Last spring 
at presbyterial, our report was in the form of a Sun 
Bonnet Girl quilt made of fifteen squares and arranged 
like the fifteen points on the Standard. Our auxiliary 
had met the requirements of twelve of the fifteen points, 
so twelve of the Sunbonnet Girls had lighted candles 
in their hands. The remaining three were empty 
handed. The trimming and underlining of the quilt 
were of Presbyterian blue and brought out in a beau- 
tiful way the soft pastel colors of the Sunbonnet Girls. 
After having served to carry its message to presby- 
terial, the quilt was packed and sent to our orphanage 
with the loving wish that the children rest sweetly and 
securely under its folds. 





World Day of Prayer for Missions 
March 8, 1935 


EAR Ye One Another’s Burdens,” Gal. 6:2, is 
the theme of the World Day of Prayer pro- 
gram to be observed on March 8, 1935. 

In preparation for this day all Christians are asked 
to pray for: 

The missionary enterprise and missionaries 
throughout the world; a quickened conscience to- 
wards the world’s burden bearers; justice for all 
without respect to race, class, or creed; under- 
standing between individuals, classes, races and 
nations; willingness to accept today the sacrifices 
involved for us all in the building of a better 
world. 

In 1934 the World Day of Prayer, first observed in 
1927, was kept in more than fifty countries. The day 
begins in New Zealand and the Fiji Islands, and, as 
the day progresses, many groups in cities, towns, coun- 
tryside, and hamlet, join in praise and praying, until, 
in the course of some forty hours, the day ends in 
Hawaii. All these groups are praying that we may 
be one in our service for Jesus Christ—that barriers of 
race and class may be broken down—that we may truly 
learn to follow Him whose way is the way of life for 
men—that we may be faithful witnesses of his love and 
his life-giving power—and that men may find the way 
by which individuals and nations can live together in 
peace and understanding. 


Think of the light and warmth and the glow of 
these candles of peace. May they show us the light of 
a new day and guide us in the footpaths of peace. 

Auxiliary leaders are asked to take the initiative 
in planning for an interdenominational observance, on 
March 8, of this World Day of Prayer in city, town, 
or community. 

The following materials for use in the observance 
of this World Day of Prayer are ready for distribution 
and may be secured from the Committee on Woman’s 
Work, Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga.: 

1. Call to Prayer—‘‘Bear Ye One Another’s Bur- 

dens.” Gal. 6:2—free. 
2. Poster—11x1614 inches, entitled “The People 
Who Sit in Darkness Have Seen a Great Light.” 
Like the picture on the Call, with space for 
Time and Place to be filled in locally. 5c each. 

3. Program—‘Bear Ye One Another’s Burdens”— 
prepared by the Baroness Van Boetzelaer van 
Dubbeldam, of Holland. 2c each, $2.00 per 100. 

4. Young People’s Program—A New Commandment 
—Bear Ye One Another’s Burdens. Prepared 
by Miss Marjorie Trotter, of Canada. 2c each, 
$2.00 per 100. 

5. Children’s Program, 1c each; 75c per 100. 











Women Should Be Thinking in These Days! 


By A THINKING MEMBER OF THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 


“What is woman?” asked Katherine Breshkovshy, the 
“Little Grandmother” of the Russian Revolution, and 


answered herself: “Woman is that half of the human 
race which holds in its hands the destiny of the other 
half.” 


At least in our own country, as mothers and as teach- 
ers, women do hold in their hands for good or ill, in 
those earliest most impressionable years, the characters 
and lives of the millions of American children who in 
a brief time, at most, will be the American nation. Add 
to this the fact, as stated by a writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly, that women in America already have in their 
hands the spending power of half of the national in- 
come and largely influence the spending of the other 
half; that the influence of woman is being felt in gov- 
ernment and politics, in finance and industry as never 
before—and we hear again an ancient challenge to 
Christian womanhood: “Who knoweth whether thou 
art come to the kingdom for such a time as this?” 

Have you noticed that to the commandment in the 
Old Testament, “Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is 
one Lord: And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thine heart and with all thy soul and with all thy 
might,” the New Testament, with its higher and nobler 
reach, makes this significant addition, “and with all 
thy mind’? 

Yes, women should be thinking in these days in which 
the foundations of a new world order are being laid, 
and especially should we, as members of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, not only read our February study 
book, Planning the Good Life. with our attention fixed 
deeply upon it, but we should be thinking about it, 
talking to each other about it, and praying very earn- 
estly over the suggestions it makes to us for our own 
lives, in order that we may be the better fitted to plan 
the Good Life for ourselves and our children, to take 
our place among the builders of this new world and to 
work and pray unceasingly that it may rise upon the 
foundations of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Are the words, “Philosophies, Ancient and Modern,” 
“Lack of Adjustment,” “Labor and Capital,’ “War and 
the Economic Order,” words which pour from press, 
pulpit, books, and magazines, abstract and uninteresting 
words, things far away from our quiet, uneventful lives? 
Yet they are words which stand for real things, things 













which affect the very foundations of our homes, our 
country, our security. 

Not long ago a newspaper carried a syndicated article 
which claimed that three books had changed the whole 
history of the world. The books were: the Bible, Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species, Karl Marx’s Capitalism. We 
know that Darwin’s book caused a revolution in science 
which influences all the currents of thought today— 
either for or against. We know that Soviet Russia is 
the product of Karl Marx’s book. Do we realize that, 
of these three books, the Bible is the most revolutionary, 
since its purpose is not only a new world order—but 
nothing else than a completely new creature in man 
himself? Do we realize, too, that the Bible, this Book 
which our mothers knew and loved, is in direct conflict 
with the philosophies of these two other books and 
many of the current philosophies of our day as regards 
the meaning and purpose of life and the eternal value 
of the individual human personality? 

Yes, women should be thinking in these days. But 
does some woman say: “All this talk of revolution, 
change, a new world order, simply terrifies me. Let 
the preachers and scholars and philosophers discuss it 
and arrange it—but leave me my simple, familiar 
world.” Hilaire Beloc, in one of his books, tells of a 
walking trip he took with a friend one summer in the 
Pyrenees. A heavy storm caught them one night on a 
narrow ledge of rock on a precipitous cliff. As the 
thunder crashed and rolled among the mountains and 
the great stones roared past them with terrific noise, 
the friend cried out, “It must be the end of the world!” 
“Oh,” said the seasoned mountaineer, “This is the way 
that morning comes in the Pyrenees.” 

“The morning cometh’—that should be the hope and 
the motive for action of every Christian woman. For 
this reason we are asking that you earnestly pray, be- 
fore you begin to read Planning the Good Life, that it 
may bring you a message from God for the planning 
of your life, in order that you may have your own 
share in the building of that Kingdom of Heaven which 
Jesus came to establish in the hearts of men. For it 
is coming. When the skeptical physician in Tennyson’s 
poem murmured, “The good Lord Jesus has had his 
day,” the believing nurse replied, “Had? Has it come? 
It has only dawned—it will come by and by.” 





OME time ago I received a letter from a Secretary 
of Literature asking for any items I might have 
of historical interest in connection with The Pres- 

byterian Survey. This sent me to look back through 

our files in search of information, and I am passing 
on to you the results of my search. 

More than a year ago, we received a very highly- 
prized gift, with no name attached, so that we have 
been unable to say “Thank you.” It was a copy 
(Vol. 6—Number 1) of “The Missionary, conducted 
by the Secretaries of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States,” and the date was 
January, 1873. That would make our genealogy date 
back to January, 1868, and would give us a history 
of sixty-seven years. 

It was apparently not until January, 1908 that a 
Home Mission publication was attempted. 









Some Survey History 


In an article on page 101 of The Presbyterian Survey 
for February, 1929, Dr. Morris writes: 


“In November, 1907, twenty-one years ago, the Execu- 
tive Committee instructed me as Secretary to under- 
take the publication of a Home Mission Magazine, be- 
ginning January 1, 1908, which allowed only six weeks 
for making the necessary arrangements, assembling 
material, securing a list of subscribers and making con- 
tracts for printing. It was an embarrassing situation 
and a most perplexing task. 

“The editor bought a list of twenty-three hundred 
names, advertised for subscribers and began the task 
of securing material upon this short notice. Thanks- 
giving Day was spent in writing these first editorials, 
and promptly on January 1, 1908, The Home Mission 
Herald made its bow to the public in an issue of 3,000 
copies. The venture was enthusiastically received by 
the Church. Commendations and new subscribers poured 
in from every section of the Church. 

“For several months the editor, with no previous ex- 
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Department of 
Woman’s Work 


perience in this type of work, was strained almost to 
the point of breaking, when he secured the valuable 
services of Miss Barbara Lambdin as assistant editor, 
and, due to her splendid codéperation, the new magazine 
grew in favor and increased its circulation to six thou- 
sand subscribers. The most remarkable thing—contrary 
to many prognostications—was the surprising fact that 
it paid its way from the beginning, including the larger 
part of Miss Lambdin’s salary. 

“Exactly four years later, in 1911, by order of the 
Assembly, it was consolidated with The Missionary, a 
publication of the Foreign Mission Committee, and since 
that time it has represented all the interests of the 
Church.” (Under the name of THE MISSIONARY SURVEY.) 


The last step in our development was taken in April, 
1924, when, by order of the four Executive Committees, 
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the size of The Missionary Survey was enlarged and 
its name was changed to The Presbyterian Survey. 
Its scope also was enlarged to include all departments 
of the benevolent work of the Church—the four Execu- 
tive Committees of Foreign Missions, Home Missions, 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, and Re- 
ligious Education and Publication. Also the work of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary and the Stewardship Committee. 

To sum up, the membership of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., now has in The Presbyterian Survey 
an official organ which follows the program of the 
Church and brings all the latest news from every field. 
We feel that it deserves and hope it will receive your 
enthusiastic support. 

Harriet B. WILLIAMS. 





The Woman's Advisory Committee 
Sponsors the Presbyterian Survey 


NY time is a good time to subscribe to The Pres- 
byterian Survey. February, especially is a good 
time to subscribe to this fine monthly publica- 

tion of our Church, because the special week set apart 
for the Survey Canvass is February 17-24, 1935. 

The Woman’s Advisory Committee is most heart- 
ily in favor of The Presbyterian Survey! We believe 
we would have a more loyal body of Christians, and 
more efficient workers in the Master’s Vineyard, if we 
were all, men and women, readers of the SURVEY! 

One member of the Advisory Committee writes, “A 
Survey reader is an educated worker.” This is in- 
deed true. In thinking this month of ‘Preparation for 
Service,” we have mentioned reading The Presbyterian 
Survey. May we again emphasize very strongly, this 
most important phase of our “Preparation for Service” 
for Him. 

The Plan, which the Woman’s Advisory Committee 
presents, and most heartily, and unanimously endorses, 
is this: 


THE GOAL 
very Member of Every Executive Board of 
SYNODICAL | 
EVERY < PRESBYTERIAN + AUXILIARY 
LOocaAL 


A subscriber to The Presbyterian Survey 


Will your Executive Board become 100 per cent dur- 
ing Survey Week, February 17-24, 1935? Announce- 
ment of 100 per cent Executive Boards will be made 
at Montreat during the Woman’s Auxiliary Training 
School. 

Think what this will mean toward more efficient 
work and workers in your Synodical, Presbyterial, and 
Local Auxiliary, and it will be the most valuable help 
and encouragement to The Presbyterian Survey. 

May we count on the most loyal codperation of the 
women of the Auxiliary throughout the sixteen Synod- 
icals? 

Yours for a great increase in Survey readers, 

(Mrs. CHas. M.) CortnNE B. NoRFLEET, 
Chairman of Woman’s Advisory Committee. 





An Anniversary Celebration 


DEAR SURVEY FRIENDS: 

Twenty-five years of service! That is the record of 
our beloved SURVEY. Isn’t it a record of which we 
all should be proud? 

As we think of this anniversary of a quarter of a 
century, we look back to the time when “The Survey” 
was purely a missionary magazine, “The Missionary 
Survey,” covering only two branches of our work— 
home missions and foreign missions. Before that, our 
Church had published “The Missionary” (foreign) 
and “The Home Mission Herald.” The Presbyterian 





Survey embraces every line of our Church endeavor— 
an indication of the broadened horizon and the awak- 
ened interest of our people in the Church and its every 
Cause. That is one service in which we have had a 
large share and of which we are justly proud. The 
Presbyterian Survey is the connecting link of all our 
Church agencies. 

During the past four years, when our sister Churches 
have found it necessary to combine or abandon their 
publications, The Presbyterian Survey has weathered 
the storm. This is largely due to the devotion of our 
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women, even though in some cases it has meant a real 
sacrifice. All hats off to the Presbyterian women of the 
South! 

We want to suggest a gift that you may offer “The 
Survey” at this anniversay celebration—your endeavor 
to interest the men of the Church in their Church 
magazine. If the women have found this magazine 
indispensable for its educational and inspirational 
value, why not the men also? Use your best wiles 
to induce the men of your acquaintance to read “The 
Survey.” And remember the magazine is its own best 
advertisement. 

Because of the upward trend in business, we expect 


February, 1935 


a corresponding increase in circulation, and since 
twenty-five is the enchanted number this year, we are 
asking each local church to set a 25 per cent gain 


in subscriptions as a goal for Survey Week, February © 


17-24. 

Read your own magazine, renew your subscriptions, 
and ask your friends to join you in making this Silver 
Anniversary one to be remembered as a real event in 
the history of our Church. We are going to have a 
share in this event by giving you a better magazine 
than ever before. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vera O. Hitt, Circulation Manager. 





CrrcLE MEETING 
AUXILIARY MEETING 


GENERAL Stupy Periop. February is our General 
Study Season. Our study book, Planning the Good 
Life, was prepared for us by Rev. Henry H. Sweets, 
D. D., Executive Secretary of our Committee of Chris- 
tian Education and Ministerial Relief. The promo- 
tion of the reading of this book is the task of the Sec- 
retary of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, 
codperating with the president and circle chairmen. 
Perhaps the very best way to get the largest number 
of women to read the book is to work through the 
circles. Many auxiliaries buy a book for each circle 
and the book is passed around among the members. 
Inasmuch as the book this year is one that many will 
want to keep—how well worth the keeping it is—it is 
hoped that many of the individual members will buy 
their own copy. 

READING SERVICE FOR GENERAL Stupy Book. The 
Committee on Woman’s Work is offering, for the first 
time, a “Reading Service” to be used in connection with 
the General Study Book. It is to be used by the indi- 
vidual member as a guide in reading Planning the Good 
Life. The price of this “Reading Service” is only five 
cents per single copy, three cents each when more than 
one copy ordered. It is suggested that a copy be secured 
for each book, as it is believed this “‘Service” will make 
the book of much more value to that one who reads 
it. In addition to general suggestions. the “Reading 
Service” offers chapter suggestions which will aid the 
reader in following through the content in such a way 
as to get most easily the essentials of each chapter. 

Survey Week. Read in this Department, first the 
letters of Mrs. Williams and Miss Hill in which they 
tell you of their aims and their hopes, and then read 
Mrs. Norfleet’s letter in which she tells of the plan, 
which is being sponsored by our Woman’s Advisory 
Committee, to increase the circulation of our SURVEY. 


The Auxiliary Calendar for February 


GENERAL Stupy PEeriop—February 1-28 
(Textbook: Planning the Good Life) 
Day oF PRAYER FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, February 24 
SURVEY WEEK, February 17-24. 
ELECTION OF GENERAL OFFICERS IN LOCAL AUXILIARIES 


Let us codperate in the promotion of each of the plans 
suggested in these letters. 


CirrcLE MEETING. Topic: “The Good Life and My 


Community and the World.” 

Item X of the Auxiliary Standard reads: “The plan 
calls for 25 per cent of the membership having read 
the book, and as many as possible attending a meet- 
ing at which a program is presented based on the book 
or related subject.” 

In selecting “The Good Life and My Community 
and the World” as the topic of the February Circle 
meeting, it was with the idea that this circle meeting 
might be the one at which the program is related to 
the General Study Book, Planning the Good Life. 
Therefore, it is suggested that, in place of having an 
additional meeting for a program on the General Study 
Book, the time of the February circle meeting be so 
extended as to allow forty-five minutes for the pro- 
gram, thirty minutes of which should be used as an 
open discussion of Planning the Good Life and fifteen 
minutes devoted to the Yearbook topic, “The Good 
Life and My Community and the World.” The Chair- 
man of each circle is asked to get as many as possible 
of her members to read the book—25 per cent is the 
minimum requirement. Use the “Reading Service” 
mentioned above as a basis for the discussion of the 
book, and secure from the Committee on Woman’s 
Work, Atlanta, Ga., the program on “The Good Life 
and My Community and the World.” Price ten cents. 


AuXILIaryY MEETING. Topic: “Retrospect and 
Prospect in Africa.” 

Secure from the Committee on Woman’s Work, in 
Atlanta, the program material for this meeting. Price, 
ten cents. For those who wish to build their own 

(Continued on page 105) 
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LANTERN LIGHTS FROM MISSISSIPPI 
Mrs. J. M. GiIBert, Synodical President 


PRAYING AROUND THE CLOCK. As a method of 
observing special days of prayer, “Praying around the 
Clock” has been used with excellent results, instead of 
assembling at the church at a stated hour. In carrying 
out this idea, a large cardboard clock was made with the 
hour spaces left blank except for the numeral designating 
the hour. Hach circle chairman was given this clock 
well in advance of the day of special prayer which was 
to be observed, and was asked to have each of her 
members who would promise definitely to pray for the 
special object of the day during one of the half-hour 
periods marked on the dial, to write her name in that 
particular space. After all the circles had reported, 
the clock was returned to the president. This report 
indicated, in the auxiliary which employed the plan, 
that every space was taken, and that frequently sev- 
eral women used the same period. 

This simple device has been found to be helpful in 
reminding the women to pray at the time stated and 
for the definite object of the day. Its use has resulted 
in perceptible spiritual blessings to the entire auxiliary 
and to the church. In one auxiliary this plan has been 
expanded to provide for daily prayer throughout the 
year, praying at the designated hour for the definite 
objectives suggested by the Secretary of Spiritual Life. 
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INTERDENOMINATIONAL BIBLE STUDY. As an 
outgrowth of the regular fifth Monday programs, one of 
the smaller auxiliaries has inaugurated a program of 
inter-denominational Bible study. This auxiliary, with 
the women’s groups of the other churches of the com- 
munity, has, for several years, prepared regular pro- 
grams of Bible study, utilizing the fifth Mondays for this 
purpose. During the past summer, the service of an éx- 
cellent Bible teacher was secured and the study book, 
The Gospel of Mark, was taught to all the women of 
the town who would come. 

ak * ae 

SUPPERTIME PRAYER MEETINGS. The supper 
Plan for the entire church on prayer meeting evenings 
has been used successfully. A charge of ten cents per 
plate is made, and the report is that the suppers are 
provided for a less amount, even, than the 10 cents. The 
Wednesday evening service is devoted to a study of the 
Mission Study Textbook. . 

* * * 

CHURCH MAGAZINES PLACED IN PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY. A very fine piece of service is rendered by one 
auxiliary in placing the church paper and PRESBYTERIAN 
Survey in the public library. On request of the United 
Missionary Society of the little city in which the auxili- 
ary is located, the library subscribed to the Missionary 
Review of the World. 
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THE MINISTER’S WIFE AND CIRCLES. One Auxil- 
iary leader conceived the idea that the pastor’s wife 
should belong to all the circles rather than to just one. 
It so happened that this auxiliary has twelve circles, in- 
cluding the Business Women’s, and so Mr. Pastor’s wife 
is a member of each circle for one month, beginning with 
Circle No. 1 in April, and so on. She is special honor 
guest of a circle for the entire month. Some member 
of the circle goes for her and takes her to both circle 
and auxiliary meetings, and at the latter she sits with 
her hostess circle members. At the close of the year 
the pastor’s wife said she had never enjoyed auxiliary 
and circle meetings so much as during this time. There 
has been a little feeling of friendly rivalry and pride 
in paying this special courtesy. 
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Eastern Texas Presbyterial—Mrs. R. S. McClamroch, 
President. 


For Local Home Mission Secretaries: “The following 
plans were used successfully by an Auxiliary in Texas 
last fall. During August and September, the Secretary 
of Foreign Missions met with the circle Foreign Mission 
representatives for five intensive studies of The Ambassa- 
dor Supreme. Then these circle Foreign Mission repre- 
sentatives taught the book to their circles. Each circle 
met for three lessons. The Foreign Mission Secretary 
gave a resumé of the book at the October inspirational 
meeting. This was put on in three acts by the circle 
teachers. The resumé was repeated for the Business 
Circle. As a result of this, the offering for Foreign 
Missions was the largest ever given by this auxiliary.” 

“Last fall the San Augustine Auxiliary members met 
at the church for a sunrise prayer meeting every morn- 
ing during the Week of Prayer for Foreign Missions.” 
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program on this topic, ample material can be found 
in old issues of the SURVEY. Of especial interest 
are the pictures in the December SURVEY of the 
Central School buildings at Lubondai, Africa, because 
it was the Birthday Gift of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
that made these buildings possible. Why not mount 
the page on poster board and hang in the auxiliary 
room where all may see. True, every one should have 
seen these pictures in her own copy of the SURVEY— 
but there may be some one in your auxiliary who does 
not read the SURVEY, and this might be the means 
of securing her interest in the magazine. 
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Appreciation of Dr. P. D. Miller b 


In accepting the resignation of Rev. P. D. Miller, D. D., as Educational : 
Secretary, to take the pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church, Raleigh, . 
N. C., the Executive Committee records its high appreciation of Dr. Miller’s 
distinguished service to the Home Mission cause and the Presbyterian : 
Church, and of his exceptional abilities as a minister and Christian leader. . 

In 1929 Dr. Miller was called from the Home Mission ranks to lead ¥ 
the Church in Home Mission Education in a most difficult and trying . 
period. For six years he served the Executive Committee in this im- ; 


portant position with marked success. He brought to his work a fine 
mind, a warm heart, and an enthusiastic spirit. His experience in the ' 
Home Mission field gave him a clear understanding of the Home Mission 
need and a deep sympathy with the Home- Missionaries, compelled as they 
are to labor in hard and difficult places with meager equipment and in- 
adequate support. 

In becoming a secretary, Dr. Miller did not consider himself any 
less a missionary than when serving in his mountain field; but in promot- 
ing the Home Mission cause, he was pleading for that great army of 
workers dependent upon the Church’s interest and help. 

Dr. Miller’s work as Editor of the Home Mission section of The 
Presbyterian Survey was of high order. His Home Mission Study Book 
and the volumes of program material for the auxiliaries, men’s organiza- 
tions, young people’s societies and Sunday schools were noted for their 
excellence. His sermons and addresses in the churches and at the various 
conferences won for him the favor of the entire Church. As the represen- 
tative of the Home Mission Committee in the various Inter-Committee 
activities he had the confidence and esteem of those with whom he labored. 

Dr. Miller’s spirit of co-operation with those in the Home Mission 
office and with the members of the Executive Committee was open and 
cordial. There is a genuine regret on the part of everyone with whom 
he labored that he feels it is his duty to enter the pastorate. It was 
hoped that he would find here his life work. 

As Dr. Miller goes to his new field, he has the best wishes and earnest ‘ 
prayers of every member of the Executive Committee and every worker 
in the office and in the field. We are glad to have had his splendid service 
these six eventful years, and rejoice in all that he has accomplished in this 
part of our Assembly work. We commend him to the love and confidence 
of the church in Raleigh and pray for a rich and fruitful ministry in 
that city. 
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(Unanimously adopted by the Assembly's Executive Committee of Home Missions at its 
meeting, November 27, 1934.) 
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The Past Summer in Ashe County, 
North Carolina 


By REV. R. H. STONE 


AMUEL DOAK must have gotten a great thrill 
S out of organizing twenty-five churches just to the 

west of us. Daniel Baker must have been over- 
joyed in being privileged to be among the first to preach 
Christ in vast areas of Texas. John Black, an itinerant 
preacher, must have thought it great to slip over into 
northwest North Carolina and be the first to preach 
to the settlers in Ashe County. There must have been 
romance as well as suffering and peril for B. L. Beall. 
When riding in a snow storm in our mountains, he 
became so cold that he had to get off and walk, and 
becoming blinded by the snow was soon lost. Turning 
the reins loose he held on to the horse’s tail and “horse 
sense” soon led them to a dwelling. 


But all the romance and thrills of Kingdom Build- 
ing were not buried with our ancestors. Right here 
in these North Carolina mountains we get them through- 
out the year. They come as things grow and as peo- 
ple grow in grace. For twelve years our churches 
have been growing. Last month the thirteenth church 
was added to the original four of a decade ago. 

We Presbyterians have been pioneers in a number 
of religious things in the county. Among other things 
we were the first to introduce the Daily Vacation Bible 
School in 1923. We met in the Jefferson School under 
the direction of Miss Patte Jordan, now of High Point. 
It was an encouraging but a small beginning. The 
idea has grown into what we now call the Christian 
Chautauqua. It is a Daily Vacation Bible School and 
an evangelistic meeting lasting for two weeks and 
usually conducted under a tent. Our entire summer’s 
work is focused around this movement. 

The complete statistics have just been compiled for 


the past summer’s work. In this county and in a 
section of Wilkes County, which is a part of the Ashe 
County field, sixteen Christian Chautauquas have been 
held. In the Bible School department, 1,468 students 
were enrolled, with an average daily attendance of 926, 
and with 500 coming every day. At the evening evan- 
gelistic meetings, more than 11,000 chapters of the 
Scriptures were reported as having been read. An even 
hundred united with our thirteen Presbyterian churches. 

We have two tents which serve the three fields in 
which the county is divided. An occasional Chau- 
tauqua is held in a school or church. Some of the 
strongest men of our denomination held meetings for 
us this summer. Among them are: Rev. John Martin, 
Dr. Jas. F. Hardie, Rev. R. W. Childress, Dr. P. D. 
Miller, Mr. J. B. Johnson, Dr. W. L. Lingle and Dr. 
E. E. Gillespie. Our Chautauquas are held two weeks 
in each place. ‘Thousands of people heard stirring 
gospel messages. Twenty-five young women gave their 
services for work in the Bible schools. It is said 
without fear of contradiction that the Christian Chau- 
tauquas conducted by the Presbyterian churches of 
Ashe County are the greatest force for righteousness in 
these mountains and the greatest allies of the Saviour 
in our entire section. 

The Kingdom is growing in these mountains. Every 
day presents new opportunities for service. There are 
heartening results on every hand. God is reviving his 
work throughout the years. Other communities are 
urging us to reach a little further and include them in 
the ministry of the Presbyterian Church. Pray for us 
and for the work committed to our hands. 

Jefferson, N. C. 





A New Challenge in Guerrant Presbytery 


By REV. W. NORMAN COOK 


in Guerrant Presbytery must take into account 
the fact that this presbytery comprises one of 
the outstanding Home Mission fields of the whole 
Assembly and that all of the work in. the presbytery 
might be classified as “Home Missions” except for the 
one self-supporting church, which is itself the fruit of 
Home Missions and maintains a mission Sunday 
school. This great Home Mission task in Guerrant 
Presbytery is shared by the Assembly's Committee, 
Synod’s Committee, Presbytery’s Committee and the 
local congregations that maintain outpost Sunday 
schools and preaching points. 
The regular work of the several churches and schools 
goes on about as usual, except that at present the 


A NY consideration of the Home Mission situation 


Presbytery’s Committee of Home Missions is faced 
with the task of regrouping the churches under its care 
which recently have become vacant, and finding suit- 
able pastors for these several fields. 

Since its formation a few years ago, the Presbytery 
of Guerrant has included only six counties—a small 
territory, comparatively, but a great responsibility, with 
an unusually high percentage of unchurched individuals 
and communities. While the Assembly and synod have 
been generous in their support of this work, the re- 
ceipts from these sources have continued to decrease 
during the last few years, and therefore the workers 
and churches in the presbytery have felt an increasing 
responsibiltiy for the work, with their own resources 
already taxed to the limit. 
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At its recent meeting the Synod of Kentucky took 
action that would further increase this burden and at 
the same time hold out some hope of the presbytery’s 
becoming better able to meet this increase. In revising 
the lines of its constituent presbyteries, effective at the 
adjournment of the next stated spring meeting of 
Ebenezer Presbytery, the synod added three counties, 
at present in Ebenezer Presbytery and containing the 
main Home Mission objective in that presbytery, to 
the Presbytery of Guerrant. At the same time five 
additional counties, until that time unclaimed by any 
presbytery, were assigned to Guerrant. From this addi- 
tional territory Guerrant will receive only one minister 
and two churches. 

As a part of this general plan for straightening out 
the lines of its presbyteries, the synod further asked 
the presbytery of Knoxville and the Synod of Appa- 
lachia to codperate with the Synod of Kentucky in an 
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overture to the General Assembly to restore to the 
Synod of Kentucky those counties within the State of 
Kentucky at present in the Synod of Appalachia. If 
these counties are restored to the Synod of Kentucky 
as contemplated, eight of them, including the churches 
and ministers at Corbin, Middlesboro and Pineville, 
will be added to Guerrant Presbytery. This will in- 
crease the territory and responsibility of this presbytery, 
but at the same time increase the number of ministers 
and self-supporting churches. It is sincerely hoped 
that the churches, presbytery, and synod concerned will 
concur in this change, and that it will be the begin- 
ning of a great forward movement to more fully ac- 
cept the responsibilities and opportunities God is giv- 
ing to our Church in this developing mountain section 
of our Southland. 


Hazard, Ky. 





acquaintances after Mrs. Russell and I arrived 

at Stuart Robinson School last June. We re- 
member him especially because of his deft and sing- 
ularly striking use of the unique mountain language. 
We had exchanged greetings and made answer that we 
hailed from ’way over in North Carolina, whereupon 
he made a pensive, deliberate, and understanding sur- 
vey of the surrounding hills, and with a distinct drawl 
in his voice replied, “Well, I’ve been in these here 
mountains nigh onto eighteen years now, and I’m 
a-hankerin’ to git out.” Striking! Expressive! Why, 
the very form in which this expression was cast at- 
tracted one’s attention immediately. The far-away 
look upon this young man’s face told one that the very 
depth of the longings of his soul was bound up in 
those words. And brief as it was, it told the under- 
standing ear of an inward feeling that he had stood 
by the ways of his pioneer forefathers for eighteen 
years—long enough to realize that perhaps, perhaps, 
there might be something better. Was it merely the 
lofty hills that were casting their shadows in the after- 
noon sunlight that built barriers around this young 
life? 

Let us stop, and think, and feel as deeply as did 
that youth, bound by fetters far more formidable than 
Pine Mountain. Then shall we know something of 
the depth of longing being poured out from just one 
awakening soul. No mountain casts such long or 
deep shadows as does the barrier of sin and ignorance 
erected against the Light of Jesus Christ. To this 
young life, which we take to be typical of many of 
the more enlightened, had been fulfilled at least to 
some extent the command of the Lord who said, “Go 


A N eighteen-year-old boy was among our first 


of Stuart Robinson 
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ye therefore and teach all nations” (peoples). In this 
young heart were the first fruits of the promise found 
in Isaiah saying, “For as the rain cometh down, and 
the snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, but 
watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, 
so shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth; 
it shall not return unto me void, but it shall accom- 
plish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.” A few days ago this youth 
left for college. Are not these promises for him? 
Will not the seed of the gospel planted in his heart 
bring forth fruit? And to this end, shall not our 
prayers follow him? 

It was my privilege the other day to stand upon 
a watchtower on top of Pine Mountain and look out 
over literally thousands of acres of what appeared 
to be uninhabited wilds. And yet in the nooks and 
valleys of this vast and seemingly desolate expanse 
innumerable people have their homes. Even though 
not a person could be seen, there are thousands of 
souls living in the shadows of—shall we say those 
hills? Yes, but far more significant is the fact that 
many of those same souls are living in the dense 
shadows cast by ignorance and sin. 

My first glimpse of Stuart Robinson presented it to 
me simply as an institution of learning. Fine as that 
cause may be, it is evident that there is an even 
deeper need in the lives of these people. They have 
a background of over two centuries of thickening 
shadows. To that heritage men have clung—not “nigh 
onto eighteen years,” but throughout life, even unto 
death. Often it is all they have known. Yes, they 
do need to know the right, and this can be accom- 
plished only when men and women full of the grace 
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Clothing Sale Day at Stuart Robinson School 


Boys working their way through school at Stuart Robinson 


of God live before them as Christ lived before men. 
They must know Christ, and know him in a saving 
capacity, if the shadows are to be lifted and the Light 
is to shine in upon these souls. 

It is the daily fulfilling of this deeper need that to 
my mind makes Stuart Robinson stand out as unique 
among the schools with which I am familiar. In keep- 
ing with the crying need of these people, the leaders 
and makers of this school have given the building of 
Christian character and the cause of Christ their right- 
ful and crowning place. This is probably one reason 


why first impressions of Stuart Robinson are not last- 


ing. It is also one reason why the school grows in 
one’s favor even over a period of only a few months. 
It is serving and fulfilling the commission of our Lord 
in a twofold way, namely, teaching and preaching. 
Not only do the workers here teach in the classrooms, 
but there are Sunday schools, mission points, and 
young people’s gatherings claiming their attention and 
love in many of the secluded spots among these hills. 
There is teaching to be done, preaching to be done, 
nursing to be done, prayer meetings to be held, and 
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those in need to be helped in general and in detail. 
The workers in the school are fulfilling to their utmost 
these needs. This means a continual drain upon phys- 
ical and nervous energy, but the spirit of sacrifice and 
service prevails, and the love of Christ responds so 
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completely to the appeals of the challenging need that 

no one has time, or dares do less than look steadfastly 

to the Master with eyes of vision and with hands of 

service, to reach down and lift up the fallen. 
Blackey, Ky. 





What Goodland Means to Me 


By BLANCHE RIDDLE WILLIAMS 


At the beginning of October, 1933, Mrs. Blanche Riddle Williaws resigned her position at Beachton and as- 
sumed her new duties as Director of Young People’s work in Indian and Choctaw Presbyteries. She is well 
qualified for her new position, has taught in Indian schools most of the time since she finished school, assisted 
in the different conferences, study classes and religious meetings in Indian Presbytery. Goodland is justly proud 
to have had a part in training Mrs. Williams for Christian work among her own people. 

The following paragraphs from the Indian Arrow give an interesting account of how Mrs. Williams feels to- 


ward Goodland and Oklahoma Presbyterian College. 


W 7 HEN asked to tell the readers of the Indian 
Arrow “What Goodland Means To Me,” I 
hesitated awhile before answering the question 

because it means so much to me—more than I can tell. 
It has been seven years since I graduated from there 

and I realize now more than ever before the important 
place Goodland holds in my life. 
When I think of Goodland, the proverb “Train up 

a child in the way he should go and when he is old 

he will not depart from it” comes to my mind, and 

Goodland certainly does that. If a child who has 

gone there any length of time does wrong, wanders 

away, it is not because he has not been taught what 
is right. 

During the seven years I attended school there, 
every Saturday night Mrs. Forest would gather the 
larger children together and teach us the catechisms, 


also our Sabbath-school lessons, and at that time we 
did not always like to do this, would rather have 
been out playing. Now I am sure I speak, not only 
for myself but for all the boys and girls who at- 
tended school while I was there when I say, we are 
glad that Mr. Springs and Mrs. Forest made us do 
that and we do appreciate it. We realize now that they 
were only trying to train us in the way we should go 
and to make true Christians and Presbyterians of us. 

After graduating from Goodland I finished Junior 
College at O. P. C. which meant as much to me as 
Goodland, since the training given at O. P. C: was 
a continuation of that received at Goodland. If, in 
my humble way, I can be of any service to the Indian 
people, I owe it to my Master, my dear Mother and 
Goodland. Without my mother’s prayers, guidance and 
help I would not be what I am today. 





» Highland Institut 


HAT an afternoon of real enjoyment would 
be yours if you could go to Jett’s Creek for 
Sabbath school. After a most enjoyable mule 

ride for four miles along a lonely river road, you 
come to the “Free” School building where many smil- 
ing faces await you. It is always a source of joy to 
come into this group. Perhaps you have picked up 
one or two of the smaller children as you came up the 
creek, so your mule is doing all of his part in bringing 
the children to Sabbath school. 

The work has gone on through the summer months 
with good attendance, and since school opened and 
the regular worker has gone back, the attendance has 
been around thirty and thirty-five. One of Highland’s 
graduates has charge of the smaller children, teach- 
ing them the catechism, Bible verses and telling Bible 
stories. There is always a large number in her class. 
How dear and precious those children are to us and 
especially to our Heavenly Father. 


ion Outpost Work on Jett's Creek 
By KATHRYN GALLOWAY 


In the early part of last May a Daily Vacation 
Bible School was held, following the general plan for 
such schools. We had longer lessons than most Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools, as the children stayed long 
enough to bring their lunch and have a picnic each 
day. What good things we had! Our attendance 
was very good and much interest in Bible memory 
work was manifested. We hope for an even better 
school next spring. 

After Sabbath school is over, an hour or two is spent 
in visiting in the homes of the community. These 
visits are very much enjoyed by the people and the 
= and we always pray God’s blessing upon 
them. 

A number of children from Jett’s Creek have been 
to Highland and we trust more may come, and that 
they may return to their homes better fitted to carry 
on life’s work. We ask your prayers for our work, 
which after all is yours. 

Guerrant, Ky. 











Commissioner Collier's View 


on Indian Affairs 


T 13500 are in the United States today some 


350,000 Indians. The majority of them live on 

reservations, for the most part in the Western 
states. They subsist chiefly by grazing and small-scale 
farming; a small percentage of them engage in forestry 
operations. On paper the Indians are estimated to 
possess property worth $1,500,000,000; individually 
they live in a state of incredible poverty, being in many 
tribes never far from actual starvation. 


The Indians are citizens of the United States—made 
so by a special act of Congress passed in 1924 as a 
gesture of gratitude for their services to the nation in 
the World War. Notwithstanding, Indians having the 
status of government wards today—that is, two-thirds 
of the total Indian population—cannot make contracts, 
cannot borrow money, cannot hire a lawyer or get their 
own money into their hands without permission from 
a special government bureau, the Office of Indian 
Affairs. 


They have no control over their tribal funds; they 
have no control over the white employees of the bureau 
who administer these funds for them. Schools have 
been built for them in past years, some on elaborate 
scale, yet so ill-advised have their educational pro- 
visions been that the illiteracy level of Indians under 
Federal guardianship is not less than 30 per cent. The 
Indian death rate is just about twice that of the gen- 
eral white population. .. . 


What can the present Indian administration do about 
it? Without action by Congress, nothing basic. It 
can, however, present to Congress definite plans for 
reform. Briefly, the problems are these: land admin- 
istration, government within the tribes, education. . . . 


First, the problem of land administration... . 
Indian land administration, of course, is based on the 
principle of allotment. Actually, as allotment works, 
the process has meant giving, or allotting, to every 
Indian man, woman and child on a reservation a 
definite tract of land. This land so given out has 
then been held in trust for a certain period—usually 
twenty-five years—by the Secretary of the Interior. 
It could not be sold or mortgaged during that time and 
it was also tax-free. At the end of the trust period, 
however, the guardianship of the Secretary ceased. The 
land became the Indian’s, outright, exactly as a white 
man’s land belongs to him. And the next step was 
that the Indian usually lost it... . 


The Indian lands have passed at a merry rate to 
white men, until at the present time two-thirds of their 
original holdings have been lost to the tribes. . . . 


The chief justification advanced for allotment by its 
originators was that, in destroying tribal holdings, al- 
lotment would also destroy tribal life, and that by hav- 
ing his tribal background thus destroyed the Indian 
would become—automatically—white in tastes, apti- 
tudes, and abilities. 
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Suffice it to note that the Indian has not become 
“white” and that the impairment of his race-old con- 
sciousness of tribal solidarity has bewildered, demoral- 
ized, and discouraged him as a person, at the same 
time that it impoverished him. His own institutions 
for dealing with his local problems have been over- 
thrown or discredited; he has been left no responsi- 
bility as a human being; he has been autocratically 
ruled by a long-range authority emanating from Wash- 
ington, which has controlled even the details of his 
personal life. 

The educational system extended to Indians in the 
United States in the past has been based on the same 
idea as allotment—the idea of crushing out Indian 
self-consciousness in the belief that white self-con- 
sciousness would somehow take its place. . . . 

Briefly, the application has been as follows: to 
separate the child at an early age (usually six) from 
the parents by sending it to a distant boarding school, 
where it would receive all its influences from white 
teachers, speak only English, and associate with chil- 
dren gathered from many different backgrounds and 
localities—where, in short, it would live as an uprooted 
thing. Usually children so transplanted visited their 
homes only at rare intervals, say once in three years. 
. . - It may also be said of the boarding schools that 
they were inferior from the conventional educational 
standpoint. They have been administered at a huge 
cost to the government, requiring at least $5,000,000 a 
year more than first-rate day schools would... . 

Those are the great general problems that confront 
the present Indian administration. What has been 
done so far? A beginning only has been made. 

In relation to land administration, on the bureau’s 
initiative a temporary order was issued by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior last summer forbidding sales of 
allotted lands except in emergency cases where the cir- 
cumstances justified the act. . . 


In relation to government within the tribes, an ex- 
periment . . . has been under way since last summer, 
having as its great by-product overwhelming proof of 
the capacity of Indians to manage their own affairs. 
This experiment has been carried out in the Indian 
Emergency Conservation Work program, instituted un- 
der the National Recovery Act. Under this act, 
authorization was made for the employment of some 
15,000 Indians on conservation projects on Indian 
lands. ... 

As soon as the authorization was made the adminis- 
tration laid down the requirement that all of this 
work—supervision as well as labor—should be done 
by the Indians themselves in so far as possible, and 
that tribal councils should codperate in recommending 
the projects to be carried out. . . . This demonstration 
—afforded almost by chance—has furnished dramatic 
proof at a crucial moment in Indian history of Indian 
energy, ambition, and intelligence. . . 
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In relation to education, the policy of the preceding 
administration—that of gradually abolishing boarding 
schools and substituting day schools—has been carried 
on and accelerated... . 

What remains to be done? To insure for all time 
to the Indian the practice of the rights already granted 
him in theory—the constitutional rights of the Ameri- 
can citizens to hold property, to engage in business 
and to educate himself. A bill—the Wheeler-Howard 
bill—designed to do this, is now before Congress. 

What does it propose? First, in the matter of'land, 
it provides that the land allotment laws be repealed, 
making the now temporary halting of Indian land- 
loss permanent. . . . It would also provide for finan- 
cial credit to the Indians—a privilege now almost 
wholly denied them. . . . Then, in the matter of gov- 
ernment within the tribes, the bill seeks to remove the 
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Indians from the heretofore absolute control of the 
Indian Bureau and to bring them the privileges and 
responsibilities of local self-government wherever they 
wish to accept them. ... The bill also creates a 
special Indian civil service, making it possible for 
qualified Indians to enter into the local Indian serv- 
ice. . . . In the matter of education, the bill would 
establish a system of loans and scholarship grants for 
Indians, making it possible for them to obtain the 
professional and technical training which their new 
responsibilities would require and which now they have 
no way of getting. ... Finally, the bill sets up a 
special court of Indian affairs, through which consti- 
tutional rights and due process of law in matters of 
life and property would be insured—rights which are 
withheld from the Indians under the present system. 
—From National Excerpts. 





Chapels in the 


By REV. T. K. 


E ARE here for our sixth year in the Cum- 
berlands and the Lord is still leading our peo- 
ple to greater achievements for him. 

Six years ago we had only a few scattered members 
along the railroad, living in the coal and lumber towns. 
Now our work has branched back into the hills and 
mountains in an effort to reach those who live on the 
soil and who are greatly in need of the gospel of our 
Lord. 

We are in process of erecting our third chapel. It 
will be built on Big Ridge. Two years ago we began 
to hold services up here and have held two tent meet- 
a @®» ings, resulting in about fifteen additions to the church. 
a zt Our Sunday school has an average attendance of 

oa around forty. A friend has given us money to buy 
lumber, and it is now on the ground. One of our 
members, Mr. Cova Willis, recently elected a ruling 
elder, kindly gave us a plot of ground on which to: 
build. We spent three days last week and expect to 
spend about four days this week in preparing the 
ground, squaring our timber and lumber in prepara- 
tion for a “house raising” to be held in a few days. 
At that time all the neighbors will gather in, the 
ladies will set a dinner for the workers, and all hands 
will drive nails. The building will be the simplest 
kind of a boxed and strip structure. 

At the present time we are greatly in need of an 
assistant as the work is growing too much for one 
minister. If we had another man on this field, the 
work could be divided into the eastern and western 
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Big Ridge Chapel—Mr. Mowbray’s third chapel in the 
Cumberlands 


districts, and give the worker on the east two churches 
and twenty-two public schools for a territory, while 
the man on the west would have one church, ten 
schools and two coal mining villages, with occasional 
work in the lumber camps still in operation on that 
side of the field. 

We sincerely trust that in the spring some friend 
of means, a church, or the Home Mission Committee 
will see the way open to pay the salary of another 
minister in this growing and needy field of labor. 
Brethren, pray for us. 

Havsi, Va. 








Survey Week—February 17-24 
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Jews in 


Statistics were published recently of the Jewish 
population in ten of the largest cities in the United 
States. The facts were gleaned from the “American 
Jewish Yearbook” and showed that New York City 
contains 42 per cent of all the Jews in the United 
States. In fact, it is the largest Jewish city in the 
world. Almost 28 per cent of all the Jews in the 
world live in America today, and they form about 4 
per cent of the population of our country. In New 
York City there is a Jewish population of 1,765,000, 
or almost 30 per cent of New York’s population. In 
Chicago the Jewish population is 325,000, slightly more 
than 10 per cent. In Philadelphia the Jewish popu- 
lation is 270,000, slightly more than 13 per cent. In 
Boston the Jewish population is 90,000, slightly more 
than 11 per cent. The Jewish population for the ten 
largest cities—the four mentioned above and Cleveland, 
Detroit, Baltimore, Newark, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh— 
is 2,861,000. The total Jewish population in the 
United States is 4,228,000. The total Jewish popula- 
tion for the entire world is 15,324,500. 


America 


CHRIST—THE HOPE OF THE JEWS 


In 1905 there were 8,000 converted Jews in the 
United States; now there are approximately 20,000. 


More Jews have been converted in Europe since the 
war than in any twenty-year-period before the war in 
the history of Europe. 


Much is being said about making Palestine a na- 
tional home for the Jews, but this race will never realy 
be at home except in the Church of Christ. It is a 
remarkable fact that, despite all the political and fi- 
nancial inducements that prominent leaders of the 
community have offered to Jews to go to Palestine, 
so few of them have gone there hitherto. While Chris- 
tian missions to the Jews have been inadequately sup- 
ported, and have had few indeed of the human re- 
sources enjoyed by the Zionist Movement, they have 
persuaded almost, if not quite, as many to turn to 
Christ as the Zionist organizations have induced to 
go to Palestine. 





Rules for Treatment of Foreigners 


Don’t snub foreign people. Make friends of them. 
Dont’ laugh at their questions about American life. 


Answer them. 


Don’t profit by their ignorance of American Law. 


Help remove it. 


Don’t mimic their broken English. Help correct it. 


Don’t call them offensive nicknames. How would 


you like it yourself? 


Don’t make the immigrant hate America. Make him 


love America. 


In other words, be an American—and be a Christian. 





Spice Box 


1. What of the Home Mission work in Guerrant 
Presbytery ? 
2. What can we say about the outpost work on 
Jett’s Creek? 
3. Who is Mrs. Blanche Riddle Williams? Where 
does she work? 
4. What training did Mrs. Williams receive at 
Goodland and O. P. C.? 
What are the chief problems confronting the 
present Indian administration ? 


un 





6. What has been done thus far to help the Indian? 

7. What does Mr. Stone mean by the Christian Chau- 
tauqua? How did it originate and grow? 

8. How does one’s first impression of Stuart Robin- 
son compare with the impression made after 
being at the school over a period of time? 

9. What is the great need in the Cumberlands at 
the present time? 

10. Which is the largest Jewish city in the world? 
How many Jews are there in the United States? 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—January 1, 1934........... $106,677.23 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—January 1, 1935........... 160,275.96 
we ee $ 53,598.73 





*This church year the special Home Mission offering was taken in November instead of in January. 
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to the singing tomorrow night? 


Winston 


66 AY, Winston, are you going across the river 


You know 


our teacher will be there and the folks always 


have supper on the grounds. 


Our old mule is not 


able to go because of rheumatism, but we can wade 


the river.” 


“Yes,” answered Winston, “I want to go if I can 
My father and I 
are laying by our crop this week and we are having 
to work awfully hard, but I will try to make it. Ill 
meet you under the old willow tree at the river cross- 
ing at seven o’clock.” 

Promptly at seven o’clock Winston met his pal un- 
They rolled their trousers as 
high as they could so they would not get them wet. 
To their amazement and disappointment the river had 
risen so high they could not wade all the way across, 
so they turned back. However, they did not give up 


get through with my work in time. 


der the willow tree. 


the idea of getting across, 
quitter. He said to his pal, “Come on Dayton, we 
can swim, so lets take off our clothes and wrap them 
in a tight bundle, and put them on our backs.” 

They plunged into the river and swam as rapidly 
as possible, but before they were half way across, the 
swift current caught them 
stream. Their efforts seemed in vain. 





for Winston was not a 


and carried them down 


Winston was 


a good swimmer and strong, but Dayton was not so 
able to take care of himself, and it was not long until 
Winston saw him struggling in the current and heard 


him call for help. 


CALL TO WorsHIP 





It seemed that both boys would 
drown, but Winston, determined not to give up, swam 
over to Dayton, grabbed him by the hair and somehow 
managed to get through the current and to the shore. 
After they had built a fire and dried their clothes, 
they made their way to the little log church, where 
they were having the singing, just in time to get some 
of the good supper. 
The Home Missionary, who was pastor of the little 


log church, took his family to the singing that 
Winston’s voice could be heard clearly as he 


have a purpose firm; dare to make it known.” 


WUE UU 


. 
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night. 
sang, 
“Dare to be a Daniel, dare to stand alone; dare to 


Every 


one felt that this splendid lad was expressing his 
heart’s desire and determination to “Hold the Gospel 


banner high and shout for Daniel’s band.” 


The missionary was so impressed with Winston that 
he began to make inquiry about him and found out 


his parents are very poor and live in a four- 


room 


log house in the middle of a cotton patch. There are 
five children in the family. Winston works hard to 
help his father make a living, but no matter how hard 


he works he is never too tired to read his Bible. 
has taught others to read the Bible and pray. 


He 
He 


wants to be a preacher, and always in his prayers he 
asks God to help him get an education so he can 
preach. Though only sixteen, he teaches a class of 


boys and girls every Sunday at a little mission 
several miles from the log church. One summer, 
the preacher was away, he walked four miles 


point 
when 
every 


Sunday and waded or swam the river in order to help 


conduct the Sunday school. 
Winston gave his heart to Christ in a little 
Mission church. He is never so happy as when 


Home 


he is 


telling his neighbors and friends of Jesus’ love for 


them. 


Think what the influence of the Home Missionary 


and this little church has meant to Winston. 


His 


outlook on life has changed. We feel sure that God 


will answer his prayers and open the way for him to 


prepare for the gospel ministry. 


Winston is only one of many young people in the 
Home Mission areas of our church who need and de- 
serve our help. Through our consecrated Home Mis- 
sion workers many of these fine boys and girls are 


enjoying opportunities and Christian training 
they could never have any other way. 





Junior Home Mission Program 


softly), Premier Hymns, No. 9. 


HymMn—‘‘The 
No. 98. 
SCRIPTURE READING—Matthew 7 


SENTENCE PRAYERS. 
Hymn—‘Christ for the World We Sing,” Premier 


Hymns, 


No. 83. 


Call of the Christ,” 


71-12. 


“A Witness for Jesus” (played 


Premier Hymns, 


Rott Cart—Answer with Bible verse. 
MINUTES. 


which 


BuSINESS—OFFERING (while soft music is played). 


Story—‘‘Winston.”’ 


HymMn—“Parting Hymn,” Premier Hymns, No. 
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. Idols Are Falling 


By JAMES 


Pr. LEYNSE 


(Rev. James P. Leynse has worked in China for fourteen years in connection with the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, North. We are reprinting the following article by permission of World Dominion.) 


N THOUSANDS of homes in China the idols hav » 
| fallen. Change has come like a shock. Ideas and 

standards have been shuffled in striking fashion. 
The old religions have become tottering ruins. The 
temples are vacated. ‘The control of the older gen- 
eration has slipped away. Youth is in the lead and 
seeking new ways. As a result evangelism in many 
places is experiencing a golden age of opportunity. 
Everywhere around us a clarion call for service is 
sounded. What will take the place of the idols, com- 
munism or Christianity? 

There is a forward movement in the Peking 
Churches. We are seeking to win more Christians and 
more faithful ones, and the congregations join hands 
with us in striving to reach our section of this great 
city. Our churches are putting the emphasis unques- 
tionably upon the spiritual, and therefore there is 
activity instead of depression. The church attendance 
is growing steadily, and many new converts have been 
added to the membership. I have had the privilege 
of baptizing this year men and women, old and young, 
students and illiterate, all changed into new beings by 
the grace of Jesus Christ, and all having discarded 
idol worship. Whole families were baptized. Fathers 
with grown-up sons, mothers with their daughters, side 
by side with single individuals, first members of fami- 
lies to cross the barrier. For instance, Mr. Chang and 
his grown-up son, who testified that before their con- 
version they were “like blind men ascending a moun- 
tain to view the landscape.” And'Mrs. Chia and her 
daughter, who confessed that “the eyes of their hearts 
were dead” to spiritual issues until they met Jesus. 
Also the mechanic Li and ‘his wife and three children, 
a splendid volunteer worker, who works hard so that 
his children may be educated and his wife attend a 
Bible school for volunteer leaders. 

In China it is always exceedingly difficult for mem- 
bers of families to make an individual decision to break 
away from idol worship. But various candidates for 
baptism have done so, like Mrs. Ho, who, as she stated, 
had been “for forty-five years a vegetarian to please 
the Buddha with the Long Eyebrows, ” and who for 
years every morning and evening “knelt once, bowed 
thrice and offered incense and candles to thirty 
Buddhist scriptures t> find the way of life.” Now 
she has become a liy.ng member of the Church of 
Christ and an ardent Bible reader. It is hard to 
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This picture is typical of our 33 Tsingkiangpu station 

churches, where this year we have more enquirers than 

ever before. The people are willing to hear; the gospel 

is making progress; but the need is still great. Among 

our two million, for whom our station is responsible, 
only one in four hundred is a Christian. 


realize how much it cost in sacrifice of self for Mrs. 
Hu Li, and many others, to become a single lamp in 
a dark place. After her heart was reached she buried 
her idols, but when truly converted she dug them up 
and burned them. She had the storv of her conver- 
sion printed and sent to all her relatives and friends 
with the signature: “Formerly Hu Li, now Mrs. 
Born-Again.”’ 

All our three city churches are self-supporting, self- 
governing, and largely self-propagating. The forma- 
tion of a number of volunteer evangelistic bands has 
been one of our most fruitful achievements. Spiritually, 
our volunteer leaders have had much capital to invest 
and their profits are, therefore, large. Bands are 
preaching daily in courtyards, home, factories and 
shops. They are illuminating the neighborhood like. 
lighted pagodas. As a member testified, they are greatly 
encouraged to see that “the Lord responds to a man as 
quickly as shadow to form or echo to voice.” Bible 
classes, various training classes of two weeks’ dura- 
tion, revival meetings, prayer meetings, cottage meet- 
ings, systematic home visitation, weeks of gate-to-gate 
preaching, report evenings, classes of mass education, 
and other activities keep the lamps burning and make 
our large number of gospel teams a valuable asset in 
our aim to win the Chinese by the Chinese. Mr. Sun 
of our Church, this year bought a small printing press 
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and prints all the tracts used by these volunteer bands 
at cost price. A shopkeeper keeps a bundle of tracts 
on his counter for free distribution. A seller of millet 
puts a tract in each package. Church-member Chao 
bought tracts and evangelistic literature worth two 
months of his salary, and a nurse of our hospital gave 
10 per cent of her income to the tract fund. 


Many of the Chinese with whom we come in con- 
tact outside our churches are no longer worshipping 
idols at the temples. They are in the grip of a spiritual 
hunger. After the storm of change there are fruits to 
gather. Shall Bolshevism reap them? The harvest of 
much of China is open to any claimant. Volunteer 
leaders in our neighborhood are taking their place. 
They are of all kinds. Miss Wang, the teacher, who 
confessed that she used to ‘‘spend many good coppers to 
buy sham silver with which to cheat the gods,” but 
who now worships in spirit and truth Jesus Christ; 
Mrs. Li and Mrs. Kao, who have rented two rooms 
at the most popular market place for a little gospel 
hall; Mr. Kung, a former opium slave, now a prince 
in the Lord; Mr. Fu, a business man, and pillar of 
one of our churches; and many others. 


There are also among them those with too much 
unbridled enthusiasm, such as Sung the fifth who, 
after his conversion, went home to testify. He preached 
on the streets of his home town, made a deep impres- 
sion, but took the idol of the Buddha with the thou- 
sand arms and eyes out of the temple and chased the 
priests away. He was caught by the police, beaten 
until unconscious and put in prison. As a member 
of a gospel team he is still needing our constant guid- 
ance. It was also necessary to guide wisely the trio 
consisting of a dyer of blue cloth, a coal shop-owner, 
and a hatter. They memorized whole parts of the 
Bible and went out preaching all over North China, 
carrying neither purse nor scrip and refusing all sup- 
port. They had many conversions, but they gave up 
their business, and let their wives and children suf- 
fer, and came back to our church stranded and lack- 
ing in maintenance. 


Electrically-lighted gospel posters on the doors and 
walls make our two city gospel halls attractive places 
where large crowds gather. There we face, five evenings 
a week, the five types of Chinese society: the scholars, 
feeling superior to the lower order of beings; the farm- 
ers, in town to sell their products, amazed by a civili- 
zation producing loud speakers and radios; the me- 
chanics, who build and proclaim that next to food, 
shelter is the only necessity of life; the tradesmen, 
weary of a day full of bartering in trying to squeeze 
the last penny; and the soldiers whose business in 
China often seems to be to consume what others pro- 
duce. But also, modestly sitting in a corner, there 
are the women, with dignified old faces or keen young 
ones, countenances with souls behind them, calm, serene 
and composed, purged of egotism by living in crowded 
quarters, the real leaders in the family. 

Large colored posters, Biblical lantern slides in 
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Chinese setting, music, singing, and popular illustrated 
talks penetrate their walled-in hearts. Outside the 
meetings we reach the hitherto unreached by means of 
Bible classes for men and women, English night school 
for business boys and girls, day school for poor chil- 
dren, mass educational classes, clubs for women and 
girls, and special meetings for children, women and 
parents. The gospel halls are also the entrance halls 
to our churches, a field for clinical experience and self- 
expression for our volunteer lay-leaders. There they 
receive their practical training in soul-winning work. 
Always a group of them is present to testify, act as 
ushers, doorkeepers, and distributers of enquirers’ 
cards. After the preaching there is the gathering of 
enquirers in a side room. Personal things are there 
semi-publicly discussed, privacy is rarely sought after, 
and a man, once showing genuine concern about his 
soul, has from the very beginning the support of a 
group of our leaders. 


The work in the gospel halls reveals plainly that 
many of the Chinese today are, practically speaking, 
without a religion, without their many gods. They are 
open to leadership, asking for anything that promises 
to uplift, welcoming any idealism: “I am seeking for 
something worth while to live for” is a crying need 
often heard at these after-meetings. These are the days 
to spread the gospel in China. ‘The results of this 
year’s work in the gospel halls have been distinctly seen 
in the growing attendance at our churches. After once 
being planted single bamboos form a row. They shoot 
new sprouts and spread. There is, for instance Mr. 
Hsia, a young student, who after his conversion kept 
on repeating: “I do not know how to describe my 
experience. 
changed, even the leaves of the trees seem changed to 
a new shade of green.”’ He is an ardent member of 
a gospel team, disowned by his father, poor in earthly 
goods for Christ’s sake, but rich in spirit, winning 
many people. And there is Mr. Kao, the electrician, 
who persuaded his whole family, including his old 
mother of seventy-five years, to throw away their idols. 
On Sunday he leads his family to the church and al- 
most every evening he stands at the door of one of the 
gospel halls presenting the people with tracts bought 
with his own money. 

This year these services also changed the opium den 
of Mr. and Mrs. Chao into a little gospel hall. For 
years they had been opium smokers. Thye were fairly 
well-to-do materially, but spiritually they were desti- 
tute. It took months of daily care before they found 
salvation. But once reached by Christ they were able 
to break the opium habit without any medical assist- 
ance. ‘Their opium den became a neighborhood house 
where they preach and live the gospel, together with 
Mrs. Chang, “the woman with the black soul.” She 
came in contact with Christ at our weekly meetings at 
the Peking prison. For years she had sold opium to 
the coolie classes and injected morphine into ricksha 
boys. Taken to prison she found there salvation at 
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Missions 


one of our meetings. Released she has become an 
ardent and capable personal worker in one of our street 
halls. 

The idols have fallen and something will have to 
take their place. Will it be communism? Russia has 
already hundreds of Chinese students working as volun- 
teer agents in all parts of the country. Will it be the 
Western machine age and materialism? Humanism of 
a non-theistic tendency is already a potent force in the 


hearts of many a Chinese youth. Or will it be Christ 
Jesus as the Saviour of the individual and the regenera- 
tor of present living conditions? It depends upon 
whether the Church of Christ in all lands will face the 
challenge and spread the glad tidings to those who 
have not yet heard. The idols have fallen and some- 
thing will have to take their place. 
—Reprinted by permission from October 
World Dominion. 





‘Never the Twain Shall Meet” 


By S. C. FARRIOR, Chinkiang, Ku., China 


only the product of a romantic imagination as 

one turns to the Far East today. East and West 
are meeting there with terrific force. In China the re- 
sult is the breaking up of the foundation stones of a 
culture that has endured longer than that of any other 
nation in the history of the world. 

The Boxer Rebellion in 1900 was the last real 
struggle of old China to throw off the encroachments 
of the West and return to that undisturbed isolation 
which she had for so long enjoyed—an isolation of 
ignorance, of indifference, and of scornful pride. This 
effort was to spend itself in utter and ignominous fail- 
ure. The old Empress Dowager escaped from the back 
door of the palace in coolie clothes, and her represen- 
tatives were forced to conclude with the western pow- 
ers terms which were humiliating in the extreme, and 
by means of which a flood of western influence poured 
into China in a volume many times greater than ever 
before. One article in the treaty signed with America 
at that time provided that each year a number of Chi- 
nese young men and women should come to America 
to study in our colleges and universities. Foreign trade 
received a tremendous impetus. Already there were a 
number of foreign concessions where foreigners might 
live and carry on trade with the people. There was a 
great increase in the number of missionaries. New 
stations were opened in the interior. Schools and hos- 
pitals were established. East must meet West whether 
it would or not. During the years that have passed 
many of the old superstitions and fears concerning the 
foreigner have disappeared from the minds of the Chi- 
nese. East and West have come to know each other 
better—by no means always to the credit of the West. 

Let us see some of the ways in which the two are 
meeting today. First there is the matter of interna- 
tional relations, There was a time when the Chinese 
considered theirs the Central Kingdom and looked with 
scom upon other people as barbarians. The emperor 
Kien Lung acknowledged the embassy from George III 
of England in courteous but condescending terms as 
coming from a subject state. The nation lived in splen- 
did isolation. Today there are in Nanking representa- 
tives of all the great powers and China has her repre- 
sentatives in the capitals of the world. Since the Great 
War she has been one of the most frequently discussed 
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nations in all international gatherings. She has realized, 
during the last few years as never before, that she must 
be able to meet the military forces of foreign powers 
if she is to maintain her own territorial integrity. She 
is said to be developing a very powerful air force, 
trained by experts from the West and using the most 
modern fighting planes the West can provide. She is 
doing her best to overcome the agelong inefficiency of 
her fighting force, an inefficiency which had its roots 
in the Confucian teaching with regard to the soldier. 

In her own political organization China has fol- 
lowed western models since the revolution in 1911. 
With all the extreme nationalism of the last decade, 
it is Western and not Eastern ideas that prevail in the 
making and administration of her laws. 

East and West are meeting in the world of commerce. 
During the first six months of the year 1934, China’s 
purchases from America were put at $161,699,000. 
For decades the China trade has, to a very large ex- 
tent, kept the English cotton and woolen mills going. 
During the last few years modern machinery has con- 
stituted one of the largest items of purchase abroad. 
It is easy to see what this means toward the indus- 
trialization of the country in the Western manner. 

However, the most striking and revolutionarv aspect 
of contact with the West is in the realm of thought. 
The change that has taken place in the thought life 
of the people, especially the younger generation, be- 
cause of the adoption of Western ideas and ideals af- 
fects every phase of life. Immediately after the Boxer 
Rebellion, China began a very extensive reorganization 
of her educational system. Today her education, in 
both content and method, is patterned after the West. 
The Confucian Classics, the basis of all education in 
China for centuries, have been dropped from the cur- 
riculum, and even the teachers of the Great Sage are 
repudiated by the younger leaders of Chinese thought. 
The philosophy of education obtaining there is that of 
the West, carried back by hundreds of Chinese young 
men and women who have taken their degrees in the 
universities of Europe and America. There is not space 
in this article even to outline the far-reaching effects 
that such a change in education is producing. A re- 
cent Chinese writer says that the changes which have 
been taking place there during the last twenty years 
are more profound and far-reaching than all the 
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changes of any previous century in the nation’s history. 
One is compelled to agree that such is the case. In 
fact one wonders if they are not more profound than 
all the changes of her previous history put together. 
For one thing the ancient Chinese conception of the 
family, the very bulwark of the nation’s solidarity, is 
rapidly passing away. The family system has, hitherto, 
been the great stabilizing factor in social, economic, 
and political life. Society and government were or- 
ganized with the family, not the individual, as the unit. 
Today the individualism of the West is supplanting 
this ancient system, and young men and women are 
insisting on the right to plan their lives for themselves, 
unhampered by several generations of relatives. It is 
not possible to fully comprehend the effects of this 
break-up. 

In the field of sociology and economics China is fac- 
ing greater problems, doubtless, than any other coun- 
try in the world; first because of her vast population 
with its exceedingly high percentage of illiteracy, and, 
second, because of the great rapidity with which 
changes are taking place. But she is looking to the 
West and to Western thought, and not to the East, for 
the solution of these problems. The most popular sub- 


jects, not only with Chinese students in Western col- 


leges, but in schools in China as well, are Education, 
Sociology, and Economics. The writings of Karl Marx, 
along with many other Western writers on these sub- 
jects, are being studied assiduously. 

The most obvious result at the present time of this 
contact with the West is the wide gulf between the old 
and the new. The old people are unable to under- 
stand the young and the young are unwilling to be 
bound by the sanctions and restraints of the past. The 
most sacred of all Chinese ideas, that of filial piety, 
has either been rejected or has received a totally new 
interpretation by the younger people. Consequently 
we see two groups widely separated in their thought 
and manner of life. While we see the rejection of the 
old ideas on the one hand, it is true that there are still 
millions who have not as yet received enough of West- 
ern or modern ideas to cause them to break with the 
past. There is a vast portion of the people still bound 
by superstition and ignorance. 

In our own station and the surrounding country, we 
come in contact with both of these groups. As one 
looks on he is burdened with the fact that the one great 
need of both is God. We have long sung about the 
heathen who “in his blindness bows down to wood and 
stone,” but no less do these younger ones, who have 
rejected the “wood and stone,” need him. They have 
cast off the old restraints. Their Western learning has 
taught them, not only that their idols have no merit, 
but that no religion is of any value; and they stand 
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today, disillusioned and bewildered, with nothing to 
which they can anchor their lives. Truly no people on 
earth need God, “with whom can be no variations, 
neither shadow that is cast by turning,” any more than 
the young people of this torn and distracted land. 


To those who will be found of him, Christ is wholly 
sufficient for both groups. To the ones who, all 
their lives, have “sat in darkness and the shadow of 
death,” he is the Light of the World, and the Bright 
and Morning Star; and to those who have lost them- 
selves in the cross currents of modern life, he is the 
King, clothed with all authority and power in heaven 
and in earth. Hundreds of illustrations of this fact 
could be given, but two will suffice. A few years ago 
a young university graduate and son of a military 
official joined an English Bible class which we were 
conducting. A little later he asked for the privilege 
of talking over some of the problems which had arisen 
in his mind as he read the Gospel of Matthew. Be- 
fore long he gave his heart to Christ and was baptized. 
Not long after that he was sent by the government as 
secretarv with an important political commission. He 
was away from home for a month and, finding him- 
self with considerable leisure during that time, he read 
the Bible through from Genesis to Revelation. « He 
came home thrilled with its message. Some time later 
his sister-in-law said she wanted to know something 
about this gospel because it had made her brother-in- 
law a different man. Since that time he has been try- 
ing to lead other members of his family, notably his 
mother, an ardent Buddhist, to faith in Christ. 


The second example is that of an old man seventy 
years of age. He was on his way to buy incense to 
burn before the image of the Goddess of Mercy when 
he was invited by one of the missionary ladies to at- 
tend an evangelistic meeting at the church. He de- 
cided to postpone the purchase of the incense. It was 
never bought, for he afterwards told the session as he 
came up for baptism, that when he heard the gospel 
preached that night he realized that here was the thing 
for which he had been searching all his life. He im- 
mediately set about learning from his Bible and from 
Christian workers all he could about this Good News. 
He made a profession of his faith and was baptized. 
It would be hard to find one whose life had been 
more completely filled with his faith and good works 
than his since the night he heard for the first time the 
Master’s invitation, “Look unto me and be saved, all 
the ends of the earth.” 

“All authority hath been given unto me in heaven 
and on earth. Go ye therefore, and make disciples of 
all nations . . . and lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—January 1, 1934........... $354,564.62 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—January 1, 1935........... 284.572.33 
*Decrense for mime metthe ..... «2... ccc ccccenescsecn $ 69,992.29 


*Last year the Special Forcign Mission offering was taken in November. This year it comes in January. 
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The Home Missionary Society of the 
Suchowfu Field 


By F. A. BROWN, Suchowfu, Ku., China 


R. HAMILTON and I have just returned from 
M the annual meeting of the Chinese Home Mis- 

sionary Society. They met this year in the 
farthest corner of the Suchowfu field—a two-days jour- 
ney for some of the delegates, all of whom take their 
bedding with them. They slept on the ground on 
which a little straw had been spread. 

This society was organized some years ago under the 
leadership of Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Lancaster. Its 
membership is limited to the elders, preachers, and 
Bible women in our field, who from their meagre sala- 
ries carry over half the support, the balance being met 
by personal gifts from missionaries here. 

The society chose a pioneer field eleven miles dis- 
tant from the nearest outstation, with a population of 
about 70,000, with not a single Christian. 

God has honored their faith and self-sacrifice. They 
appointed one of their own number, a young seminary 
graduate, who took up his lonely post, at a salary of 
six dollars (American money) per month, and now they 
have sixteen baptized members. 

But you should have seen the joy of all our fellow 
workers as we met for four days and heard reports 
and made larger plans. It was a lovely fellowship. 
Would that you who read this could have shared it 
with us! You too would feel that your labor was not 
in vain. 

Dr. Frank Price came a long way from Nanking, 
at the invitation of the society and brought us six in- 
spiring messages. The meeting developed into a re- 
treat for spiritual development. There was much heart 
searching and many sought out Dr. Price for personal 
interviews and help. 

When will you have an indigenous Church? is the 
question often asked—well here is the answer, we are 
getting it. This society is, of course, run by the Chi- 
nese, and when we see the initiative and courage they 
display, we missionaries praise the Lord and take 
courage. 





Here are some of the women who came from the 
country to attend the Suchowfu Bible Classes. 


At night the public was invited to the meeting. 
Crowds thronged the tent and overflow meetings had 
to be held. The Bible women spoke for an hour at 
the women’s meetings and then the women would re- 
fuse to leave. To some of them I suppose it was their 
first chance, and perhaps their last. 

* * * 


The daily papers are devoting a great deal of space 
to the adventurous journey to the great northwest by 
General and Madam Chiang Kai Shek. They covered 
five thousand miles by air, holding many meetings with 
government officials and generals. They held many 
special conferences with missionaries in those distant 
parts, begging their codperation in the New Life Move- 
ment, which was gladly given. 

You at home have been praying that China’s rulers 
might turn. They are turning. These are the two 
most powerful personages in China and both, from 
all accounts, are devout Christians. 





Mr. “Fight-Devil” Hu 


By E. H. HAMILTON, Suchowfu, Ku., China 


HERE is a “rich young man” in one of my out- 
stations. Alas for a “rich voung man” in China! 
Many and many of them fall a prey not only to 

pride and to gambling, but give themselves up to the 
devil of opium. And many do not stop with smoking 
opium, but go on to become the slaves of a yet fiercer 
devil—heroin. A pinch of heroin stuffed into a 
cigarette gives them the sensation and illusion they 
crave; at the same time it utterly destroys the moral 
faculty of a man’s soul. 

The rich young man at “Flowing Spring” (Liu 


Chuen) is named Hu. His given name was “Hand- 
some,” or “Illustrous,” or ‘Born-in-the-Twelfth- 
Month,” or some such, like other Chinese men. But 
alas! He was now neither handsome, nor illustrous— 
for he had traveled the opium road, and was now stick- 
ing in the mire of heroin. 

Mr. Hu had heard the gospel years ago in Nanking, 
when in school there; but he had not believed. Yet 
there was Something which brought him to the little 
chapel at Flowing Spring last year, when I met him 
for the first time. He spoke of being a slave to his 
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sins, and I urged him to trust in Christ Jesus to break 
the chains of sin that bound him. 

The next time I went to Flowing Spring, I again 
pleaded with him to accept Christ as his Saviour, and 
told him that Christ could enable him to break off 
from opium. (I did not know then of his taking 
heroin.) I told him of an opium sot who was saved 
after hearing Dr. Junkin, by believing in Christ, and 
by going to the hospital at Sutsien and there break- 
ing the habit. 

Yesterday a good Christian man, Mr. Liu, came from 
Liu Chuen, and told me that he too had urged Mr. 
Hu to believe in Christ, and he had given him good 
Christian books, including a small pocket Testament. 
He said that Mr. Hu had come here to Suchowfu, and 
had entered an institution to break off the habit of 
opium and heroin. In the institution he told the other 
drug addicts that he believed in Jesus Christ. They 
laughed him to scorn, “What? You believe in that 
foreign-devil religion?”' And he answerd, “The Jesus 
religion is not a foreign religion. Your Buddhism is 
a foreign religion: it came from India, and now is only 
in Japan and China. [That “Japan” helped to clinch 
his argument, for the Chinese now abhor that little na- 
tion of efficient imperialists—and not altogether with- 
out cause.] Jesus is the Son of God; he left heaven 
and was born in Asia, in a little country called Judaea, 
to the west of China. He died to save us from our 
sins. I believe in him.” 

Mr. Hu has now broken away from his terrible slave- 
master. And as an evidence of the enmity he holds to 
that which formerly his soul craved, he has changed his 
name to “FIGHT-DEVIL” HU. (Hu Dee Moa.) 

I am going to Flowing Spring next week to see Mr. 
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Hu and urge him to continue to “fight the good fight 
of faith.” Don’t you wish you could go too? Pray 
that he may be “more than conqueror through him that 
loved us.” 

* * x 


A GOVERNOR’S SON 


Some years ago a young man came to our Suchowfu 
hospital for an operation. He was the son of the mili- 
tary governor of Anhwei Province. He was deeply 
grateful to Dr. McFadyen after the operation was over 
and he could return home. He sent Dr. McFadyen a 
token of appreciation in the form of four long wall 
scrolls gorgeously embroidered with peacocks, pheas- 
ants, etc. 


The other day the same young man returned to the 
hospital, but instead of looking like the aristocratic son 
of the governor of a Chinese province, he had the as- 
pect of a hideous Chinese beggar. Opium and heroin 
had wrought havoc with his body. He is a living 
example of what a hard slave-master Satan is. The 
young man is an utter slave to the two drugs, having 
to smoke opium eight times a day, and heroin all 
through the day and night. Though he is still rich, 
having an income of several hundred dollars a month— 
a grand fortune in China—yet that is insufficient to 
purchase enough opium and heroin to satisfy his crav- 
ing. And so in despair he has come to Dr. McFadyen, 
urging him to help him break these two great chains 
that are binding and killing him. 

Pray that he may, like Mr. “Fight-Devil Hu” (whose 
story I have just told you), turn to Christ, who alone 
can save a man from such a hell. Without Christ to 
enable him to overcome, he is hopeless. 





What Would Your Answer Be? 


By MRS. S. C. FARRIOR, Chinkiang, Ku., China 


(A story based on the experience Mrs. Farrior had in her early missionary life) 


HE postman had just arrived, and now she held 

in her hand a very queer-looking envelope, so 

different from anything she had been seeing all 
her life. She knew it was a letter from her eldest son, 
who was now representing his country in London. He 
wrote to her regularly every six months to tell her 
how he and his family were and to inquire after her 
and the affairs of the home. She now sent a slave 
girl to call the old teacher from the school he was 
conducting in another part of the house to read it to 
her. How eagerly she listened! She wished she had 
learned to read when she was young. How different 
the life of the people he wrote about, where the women 
had every advantage /like the men. He so often wrote 
of the women and how capable they were and what fine 
work many of them could do for their people as well 
as in their homes. As she listened, she wished she 
could see some of these women for herself. She pon- 


dered long after the teacher left. She listened to the 
monotonous sing-song coming from one of the front 
courtyards where the teacher was teaching the many 
children of the family. There were over one hundred 
souls under this roof, all her own blood, besides the 
slaves and servants, and as she listened to the sing-song 
of the school children she thought, “the girls are there 
with the'boys being taught, I wonder if they will ever 
become the same kind of educated ladies that the 
foreign ladies are over across the waters.” 

A stir is heard among the servants and they are 
talking excitedly to the women in the different court- 
yards and rooms, and now they are coming to her. Ever 
alert to hear the latest gossip, for what else does a 
woman who cannot read do and think of, she strains 
her ears and calls for her slave woman to come at 
once and tell her the news that is exciting all. Then 
she hears that a foreign woman from across the waters 
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has come to their small town of about 5,000 inhabitants. 
This strange person has blue eyes like the sky and 
her hair is like the oldest of the people, and yet her 
face is very young like their youngest daughter-in-law. 
Much they talked of how she looked, and that she 
could talk in their own language and that they could 
understand her words. The old lady wished she 
too could see this woman from across the big water and 
hear her talk. Was she not like the ladies about whom 
her son wrote to her from London? 


The noise of many feet is heard, some are running, 
others are walking, there is much talking, and now they 
are coming nearer and nearer. Children wildly run 
into her own courtyard crying, “The foreign devil is 
coming,” “The foreign teacher is coming.” Quickly 
she goes to her mirror and calls her woman to smooth 
her hair and arrange the flower in the back just a 
little, and to get from her trunk her newest garment. 
This foreign woman should not see the mother of the 
consul in London and the one in Portugal,«in any- 
thing that would not honor them and their native coun- 
try. The message came, “The foreign lady wishes to 
see you, she says that she has a message for you.” 
Quickly the order is given to get the chrysanthemum 
tea and the most polite dainties and serve the foreign 
teacher in her own small reception room. As her woman 
servant picks up her own lovely brass water pipe and 
starts to accompany her into the room, she tells her 
to bring her son’s cigarettes, also, for this is the smoke 
of the foreigners and the foreign teacher might prefer it. 


As she bows, the foreign lady also bows, not quite 
so gracefully, maybe, but she is smiling and very 
friendly looking. She refuses the proffered cigarettes, 
though Lady Wang insists that she surely smokes 
cigarettes for are not these from your own honored 
countrv? But no, she will not, and now she is telling 
the message that she came to bring. It is not from one 
of her sons, but she is saying that the Great Power 
who created all things and who controls all things, 
died on the Cross so that through the merit of the great 
God himself, all who trust his merit could have eternal 
life with him. What a lovely idea, what a beautiful 
story! And as she listens she says to the foreign 
teacher: “That is the most beautiful story I ever heard. 
I have heard many stories in the over eighty years that 
I have lived. Stories from all places and of all kinds, 
but this is the most beautiful to listen to that I have 
ever heard.” Quickly her mind goes back over her 
four-score years. Since the years when she was carried 
in the arms of the slave woman and then dragged by 
the hand when older, and year by year, until now 
leaning on her stick she still goes to watch the “merit 
parade” go by. She can see the faces of suffering, 
tired, and worn. As many as two hundred she has 
seen in one parade. Some of them carrying incense 
burners taken from the temple for this occasion. Great 
needles caught in the flesh of the forearm carry this 
Weight, with a rod held in the hand and against the 
side so as to hold the arm out straight. Others bared 
to the waist with half barrels lined with spikes over 
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their bodies, and on they pass by. All thinking that 
by this manner of suffering in their own bodies they 
can atone for the sins of the past year, and the gods’ 
wrath will be appeased and they will have a good silk- 
worm season. The birds are singing overhead. The 
trees are budding, all nature at the spring and burst- 
ing into life—but the processjon of suffering continues. 
She turns back into her own quiet life. Now when she 
has lived a lifetime and is ready to die and follow 
her husband who has already died, she hears that the 
Great Power has died and suffered himself so that all 
this suffering is needless. How beautiful and wonder- 
ful if true—but no, it surely could not be. Then she 
turns to the foreign teacher and says, “It is the most 
beautiful story I have ever heard—wouldn’t it be won- 
derful if it could be true?” 

The foreign teacher becomes very earnest, and her 
eyes fill with tears as she tells her how true it really 
is and how there is no other way of Life, and because 
of that she has left her father and home and come to 
tell this wonderful story. Yes, she must believe it, any- 
way she seems so earnest. ‘Yes, I suppose you do be- 
lieve it for you have come all this way across the big 
water to tell us, you must be like some of our zealous 
religious fanatics here—yes, I suppose you do believe 
it.’ But now the teacher is saving that many, many 
others over in her country believe it—thousands and 
thousands, and they have sent her to tell it—as their 
representative-—and that her father believed it and her 
grandfathers. How impossible, surely they could not 
believe it is true—they couldn’t believe it is true. So 
she turns again to the foreign teacher and says, 
“Teacher, you seem very earnest, and I suppose you 
do believe this very beautiful story and it would be 
wonderful indeed if it could be true, but it couldn’t 
be, and those across the waters certainly know it is 
not true, for, teacher, if it is really true that only by 
trusting in the merit of this Jesus God we can have 
eternal life, and there is no other way, and your people 
have known it so long, WHY HAVE THEY NOT 
TOLD US BEFORE? No, teacher, it can’t be true, 
I am ready to die and my husband has already died. 
He never heard—and I never before-—if people really 
believed, why have they not told us before?” 





MISSIONARY ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES 


ARRIVALS 


Africa—Dr. and Mrs. Tinsley Smith. 
China—Dr. A. A. McFadyen. 
Korea—Rev. and Mrs. B. A. Cumming. 


DEPARTURES 


Africa—Dr. and Mrs. George R. Cousar. 














‘Pray for These Also 


By BESS BLAKENEY McILWAINE (MRS. W. A.), Nagoya, Japan 


STOOD and watched them as they passed out of 

our little gate: beautifully dressed, cultured, affluent, 

aristocratic—the ladies of my Tuesday English and 
Bible class. 

The dainty, petite one in the lovely mauve kimono 
is my little teacher. She is a graduate of one of the 
oldest and most famous mission colleges in the Empire, 
and this institution, with its present-day liberalism and 
modernism, had practically destroyed her childhood 
faith when Miss O. came to me. Wishing to get in 
still closer touch with her, I took a page from Cheves 
Smythe’s notebook and asked her to come and help me 
translate my Sunday-school lessons. If the editors of 
the Earnest Worker could only see their little magazine 
when we have finished with it! With Japanese “kana” 
and Chinese characters squeezed between the printed 
lines, copious notes in Japanese scribbled on the margins 
of the pages, additional Bible references inserted, dear 
Miss Anne Rankin’s splendid illustrations translated 
into the strange tongue, the book looks desecrated, but 
if you only knew what a blessing it has helped to 
bring to Miss O. alone, not to mention the little Sun- 
day-school pupils, I believe you would agree that it 
was consecrated instead. 


The tall handsome girl, walking with my little 
teacher, was graduated from the best woman’s college 
in Japan last year. At this college, too, they were 
supposed to study the Bible, but when I found that 
Miss H. had gained the impression that both Old and 
New Testaments were “manufactured” by one indi- 
vidual at one sitting, so to speak, I felt discouraged, 
to say the least. 

I introduced Miss H. to my former pastor (as our 
chapel was so far away) and to Miss Archibald’s Eng- 
lish Bible class in that same church. Though she 
had never been inside a church during her years in 
Tokyo, both the services and the Bible class have been 
a great inspiration to her, and I don’t believe she has 
missed a single Sunday. 

I learned from my little teacher that Miss H. had 
been quite “red” in her sympathies (as are so many 
of the well-educated, privileged youth of this unwise 
little land), but now she is much changed. “It is the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ that my country needs,” she 
says. “Oh, please continue to guide me—the light of 
his love has begun to dawn in my own heart!” 

Yes, the next three young ladies are exquisitely 
dressed. One is the only child of a very wealthy 
family, one is an only daughter, and the third, Hayashi 
San, is an elder daughter. When they joined the class 
they had the air of merely submitting to the Bible les- 
son through courtesy to me. Now each one has bought 
a handsome Bible, far nicer than my own. Not long 
ago, Hayashi San publicly led in prayer. That was 
a happy day for me. 

Perhaps the more somber costumes of the next group 
do not appeal to you so much, but the tiny black and 








Dainty Japanese Ladies 


gray designs, the fine lines of russet and brown, the 
wonderful quality of the silk itself, mean to the initi- 
ated what a “Saks Fifth Ave.” or “Russels” label would 
to the New Yorker. Of this interesting group I'll 
introduce only two. 

The vivacious, laughing one is Mrs. Goodriver, the 
life of the class. Though she has studied English only 
four years, she has acquired such a degree of fluency 
that she is a great help to her husband in entertaining 
his foreign business friends. She has not only a splen- 
did mind, but, oh, such a loving, generous heart! She 
is the one of all the others whose influence and per- 
sonality would count for most, and for that reason, 
and because I love her so much, it is her name, per- 
haps, that is most often on my lips. I believe that 
she has faith in her heart, but I am praying that she 
may come out openly and boldly for Christ. 

That bright-eyed, roly-poly brown wren of a little 
woman walking with Mrs. Goodriver is Mrs. Kusunoki, 
a loyal, zealous Christian. In all the wonderful his- 
tory of Japan there is probably no more illustrious name 
than “Kusunoki.” For many of my class their wealth 
and position constitute a stumblingblock, but Mrs. 
Kusunoki has the real grace of humility—far more 
precious than her great material possessions; and her 
glory is not in her ancient name, but in the Cross of 
Christ. And I thank my God upon every remembrance 
of her. 

Please don’t think that this class is an exception. 
Such examples could be duplicated by practically every 
missionary in Japan. I teach fewer of the ladies of 
elegant leisure than almost any one in our Mission. 

Dr. Egbert Smith once said to me with a twinkle 
in his eye, “Bessie, I feel sorry for every missionary 
who hasn’t some leper work. It supersedes every 
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other call.” And surely there is no more Christ-like 
work in any field than this. 

Yes, the Home Church does love the lepers, walk- 
ing around dropping a foot here and a finger there. 
It seems so much more real mission work getting them 
into the Kingdom than converting an elegant Japanese 
lady, who is one’s equal, if not one’s peer. 

I often say that Africa is every missionary’s “other 
mission field.” The appeal of the African savage comes 
strongly to us all. With what joy we see them freed 
from the terrible abscesses brought on by the heathen 
witch doctor. Illustration number two shows the same 
dark sister clothed and in her right mind, now the 
wife of an earnest native pastor. 


At the age of fifteen I was a volunteer for China 
myself, and I must confess that it was the ribs of the 
poor famine sufferers as much as their lost estate that 
drew my heart to these. And I would that our Church 
were giving sixtyfold and praying a hundredfeld for 
the lepers, and the Africans and the Chinese! But 
don’t forget the rest—-the “‘step-children” of the Church, 
Brazil and Mexico, and the ‘“‘red-headed step-child’”— 
Japan! 

Is the zeal of the Home Church for lost souls, or for 
“social uplift”? Do we still believe that in spite of 
culture and wealth and privilege, a soul without Christ 
is really lost? Then “pray for these also.” 





Seeking True Happiness 


By MARY LEE SLOAN, Suchowfu, China 


HERE is a hymn that the Chinese Christians al- 
ways love to sing, which carries the thought that 
all men seek happiness. The “Blessed” of the 

Beatitudes, in their language is translated “Happy.” 
There is nothing for which they seek so much as hap- 
piness, and nothing that is any harder for them to 
endure than reviling. When one has overcome to the 
point where he or she can endure reviling without re- 
viling in return, it is a wonderful victory won by the 
power of Christ in their hearts. As I think of several 
women who have been enduring reviling, persecution, 
and all manner of false criticism, for Christ’s sake, and 
know how happy they are in spite of it all, that 
“Blessed” in the Beatitudes is made much more real 
to me. 

There is a young woman whom I know, who is a 
Christian. She comes from a Christian family but 
married into a heathen home, where her in-laws are 
not at all in sympathy with her religion. She is per- 
secuted terribly because she will not bow before the 
ancestral tablets in her husband’s home. She is never 
allowed to go to church, except when she goes on a 
visit to her own people. She has several times gone 
into the city to study at the Bible School, but has 
never been able to remain for any length of time, be- 
cause when her mother-in-law finds out where she is, 
she soon sends for her, and we know that she has to 
suffer for having gone. But she knows her Master, 
and has the true happiness in her heart, praying con- 
tinually that her husband and his family may come 
to know her God. 

It is hard to fathom the depth of darkness and super- 
stition from which so many thousands of women in 
China come. One poor soul for thirty-nine years had 
sat on her feet twice a day and mumbled fifty-two words 
for each bead on her string. She had been a vege- 
tarian, striving to earn sufficient merit to gain Heaven 
—wherever that place was. Now, since she has learned 
the true way to happiness, everyone in her village knows 


she has thrown her beads away, broken her vegetarian 
vows, and has become a “Jesus Follower.’”’ Not many 
weeks ago, at an afternoon prayer service at the church, 
all knelt in prayer. One young woman sobbed out 
her prayers, and at the close of the service she was still 
crying as if her heart would break. She had been com- 
ing to church for some time and the Lord had touched 
her heart and showed her that she had been seeking 
happiness in vain, bowing down to wood and stone 
all her life. When she had made her decision to fol- 
low the true God, she took from her wall the faded 
old paper idol which had hung there through the years. 
When her husband came home and found what she had 
done, he beat her severely and continued to beat her. 
He also tried to keep her from going to the church. 
She was suffering that day and declared that she would 
not go back home to be beaten again, but some of the 
good old ladies reminded her that she must go back to 
her wee baby. The pastor, trying to comfort her, prayed 
with her, and advised her to go back to her home, going 
in the strength of the Master, and she would be able 
to endure the ill treatment of her heathen husband. 
We know that if she is faithful God will reward her, 
and we pray with her that she may win that husband 
to Christ. 

Four years ago, when two missionaries went to the 
litle town of Liang Tsai, they met old Mrs. Li, then 
about seventy-nine years of age. She had never been 
to the city, just about forty miles away, and had never 
seen a train, but had lived all those years in that 
little village. As the missionary was telling the gos- 
pel story to the crowd gathered in the street outside Mrs. 
Li’s little home, she stood by and listened. Presently 
she invited the missionaries to come into her yard and 
talk some more, then she asked, “Why did I not know 
this before I became so old?” ‘This year one of the 
missionaries went back to Liang Tsai for a visit, and 
one of the first people she sought out was old Mrs. Li. 
This time the old lady rushed out of her little room, 
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her hands covered with flour, and her face beaming 
with welcome, exclaiming, “I’m a Christian now!”’ 
She is nearly eighty-four years old now, but think how 
many years of her life were spent seeking happiness all 
in vain. 

There are countless numbers of women in China to- 
day seeking peace and happiness. ‘There are many 
who would ask as old Mrs. Li did, “Why did I not 
know about the true happiness before I became so old?” 
Of course it is impossible for us, with our limited funds 
and limited number of workers, to reach all of these 
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women. However, the institutes and short-term Bible 
classes, where many of these women come together and 
study the gospel, make it possible for them, as they 
go back to their homes, to pass on to others what they 
have learned. And they are so eager to do so. Pray 
for those who are studying, and for the many who 
haven’t the opportunity, and for those who are daily 
enduring persecution for Christ’s sake. 

“Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and per- 
secute you, and shall say all manner of evil against 
you falsely for my sake.” 





Muillions Pay Tribute to Confucius 


From the China Press 


OBED in time-honored makua and long gowns, 
despite the sweltering heat, and to the measured 
beat of ancient Chinese music, China’s millions 

bowed to pay tribute to one of her greatest philosophers, 
on his birthday anniversary. 

The great sage who laid the corner stone of the 
civilization of ancient Cathay, but whose moral teach- 
ings have been frequently disregarded in the rush for 
modernization and Western culture in China, for the 
first time since his birth 2,485 years ago, received 
honors on a national, official scale. 

The little city of Chufu, the birthplace of the sage, 
was the scene of a most impressive and colorful cere- 
mony in which rites typical of Oriental civilization of 
Confucian times blended with a slight touch of the 
West. More than 5,000, representing all walks of life, 
attended with the government delegation. 

Many important officials attended. The govern- 
ment delegation of nine was despatched as a token 
of the national government’s policy to “return to the 
Confucian standards.” . .. The impressive ceremony 
started at 7 o’clock in the morning at the Ta Cheng 
(Great Achievement) Tien (Hall) of the Confucius 
Temple in Chufu, when the government delegation of 
nine representatives from the Shantung Provincial 
Government and the various county governments who, 
defiant of the summer heat, were dressed in black 
makua and long white gowns, formed in six rows and 
bowed before the imposing image of the sage. The 
whole temple area reverberated with ancient Chinese 
music matched with national and party songs. Floral 
wreaths presented by Mr. Yeh Cho-tsang, general sec- 
retary of the Standing Committee of the Central Exeu- 
tive Committee, who presided over the ceremonies, gave 
the purely Chinese-fashioned ceremony a slight touch 
of the West. 

An essay prepared by the national government, all 
in four-word stanzas, was read. In the main it lauded 
Confucius as the great builder of Chinese civilization 
whose unselfish, broad-minded teachings have been uni- 
versally respected. It is in accordance with the wishes 
of the late founder of the Chinese Republic, Dr. Sun, 


who saw the greatness of the teachings of Confucius 
and sought their application both in spirit and letter 
to present-day Chinese life, to revive the worship of 
the great sage, the essay declared. 

Similar services were held in the principal cities 
throughout the country. All government, Kuomintang, 
educational, and many commercial organizations, as 
well as Chinese post offices, courts in Shanghai and 
outports were closed in accordance with the order of 
the government, decreeing the day as a national holiday. 

Many of the Chinese vernacular dailies in their edi- 
torials commented on the significance of the birthday 
celebration of Confucius. The opinions were expressed 
by some that the stand taken by the government in 
reviving Confucianism is a timely one to avert perhaps 
one of the most serious moral crises in China, as young 
Chinese men and women are blindly following surface 
ideas and styles of the West to the exclusion of all 
old moral standards of China. 

The first banner calling for a return to the old Con- 
fucian standards of morality was raised by General 
Chang Kai-shek in Nanchang, where the cradle of the 
New Life Movement was laid. There is nothing new 
about this four-word motto, Li (politeness), Yi (right- 
eousness), Lien (purity of conduct), and Chih (con- 
scienciousness), as they constitute part of the Con- 
fucian teachings. These moral principals, however, are 
to be expressed in ways that are applicable to Chinese 
life. This gives the movement for upholding the old 
moral standards a new mold. 

As the New Life Movements spread, another move- 
ment known as Puritanism broke out, first in Canton, 
then in many other cities throughout the country. Even 
cosmopolitan Shanghai is turning puritanistic as the 
authorities of the City Government, pursuant to an or- 
der from Nanking several days ago, is formulating 
rules whereby all fancy-style dresses worn by many 
so-called “modern” Chinese girls here will be banned. 
Nothing was intimated, except clothes made of home- 
made materials will be encouraged. 

The objectionable features of the fancy style dresses 
is that they leave too much bare, it is argued. It is 
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Missions 


seriously questioned in official quarters whether Con- 
fucius would approve modern dress and manners. 
Puritanists are of the opinion that there are many 
things from the West that Chinese can learn, but not 
merely the ideas of style and fashion which constitute 
only the surface of Western culture. Confucius, it 
was pointed out, if he were born in the present century, 
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would certainly learn many useful things from the 
Occident. For he said, ‘When I hear of a good idea 
in the morning, I can die with satisfaction in the eve- 
ning.” He also said, “When I walk with two per- 
sons, there must be one from whom I may learn some- 


thing new.” 





The Printed Word 


By ANNIE R. V. PATTON, Okazaki, Japan 


HOUGH there is much strong anti-religious feel- 

ing, which makes work more difficult than 

formerly I think, yet I am thankful for some 
evidences of God’s blessing on both printed and spoken 
messages. 


One Sunday, more than a year ago, I was in an 
outstation, and having finished our meeting, and hav- 
ing a little time before train time, I was distributing 
tracts entitled ‘““The Way of Salvation Made Plain.” 
A few months later I received a letter from a high 
school student, nineteen years of age, who had received 
one of these tracts. He said that he had read it from 
a Buddhist’s point of view at first, but became so in- 
terested'in it that he purchased a New Testament and 
had read two Gospels and was reading the third. 

“Never did I think for a moment,” he said, “that 
I could become so happy as I am since reading these 
Gospels. When I received that tract from you, I was 
on the point of despair, for I had been compelled to 
give up school and study on account of ill health, 
and feared I would never be well again. I had not 


received one ray of comfort or help in any way from 
Buddhism.” 

I will digress here to say that I am happy to record 
that last sentence, since I met a young man from 
America recently on the train who told me with all 
the pride of unbelief, that he was thinking of becom- 
ing a Buddhist, and (perhaps seeing my disappoint- 
ment), he hastened to add that manv people in Amer- 
ica are doing so. I endeavored to tell him in no un- 
certain tones that there was no help in that teaching 
for any one, as this student had found to his sorrow. 

But I thank God, by his mercy, the aforementioned 
young student has found salvation in Christ Jesus, I 
believe, for in another letter later on, he told me that 
he had recovered his health and gone to Tokyo to a 
Christian school. He did this for the chief reason that 
he wanted to go where the Bible is taught, and though 
it was against his parents’ advice, he felt thankful 
he had the courage to do so. In a more recent letter 
still he shows how God is leading him on in the faith. 
I rejoice to believe that God will perfect that which 
he has begun. 





Happy Birthday to You! 


April 1—Miss Margaret Archibald, Japan. 
April 3—Mrs. S. R. Gammon, Brazil. 
April 5—Mrs. John Morrison, Africa. 
April 6—Miss Margaret Shelby, Mexico. 
April 8—Mrs. Motte Martin (in U. S.) 
April 8—Mrs. P. Frank Price, China. 
April 9—Rev. J. Kelly Unger, Korea. 
April 9—Miss Iona Smith, Mexico. 

April 11—Mrs. H. T. Bridgman, China. 
April 11—Rev. Chas. W. Worth, Jr., China. 
April 11—Mrs. K. T. Mosley, China. 

April 12—Mrs. L. Nelson Bell, China. 
April 15—Mrs. F. W. Price, China. 

April 15—Rev. Hugh W. White, China. 
April 16—Miss Katherine C. Gray, Mexico. 
April 16—Dr. Jas. B. Woods, Jr., China. 
April 17—Mr. Wm. J. Anderson, Jr., Africa. 
April 17—Dr. A. A. McFadyen, China. 


April 17—Rev. W. B. McIlwaine (Japan) retired. 


Address, Heath Springs, S. C. 


April 21—Rev. A. S. Maxwell, Brazil. 
April 22—Rev. Jas. O. Shelby, Mexico. 
April 23—Mrs. J. H. Brady, Japan. 
April 24—Rev. W. A. McIlwaine, Japan. 
April 26—Miss Ethel E. Kestler, Korea. 
April 26—Mr. Wm. C. Worth, Africa. 
April 27—-Miss Margaret Liston, Africa. 
April 28—Mrs. W. F. Junkin, China. 
April 29—Rev. J. K. Hobson, Africa. 
April 30—Rev. J. F. Preston, Korea. 


Nore:—A Birthday Card with signature only and wn- 
sealed, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may he mailed to any 
of the above, to the address which appears in the back 
of every other issue of this magazine. Star before the 
missionary’s name indicates “on furlough.” The home 
address will be supplied by the Educational Department, 
Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., on request. If cards are 
sealed, regular first-class postage must be paid—5 cents 
to Africa, China, Japan and Korea. 3 cents to Brazil 
and Mexico. 











Missionary Conference 


at Mutoto, Belgian Congo 


Conducted by Dr. John R. Mott 
By REV. V. A. ANDERSON, American Presbyterian Congo Mission, Bibanga 














Dr. Mott, Miss Liston, and Miss Allen, drinking tea 
during one of the little social periods of \the Mutoto 
Conference 


When suggestions and plans were being made for a 
Regional Conference to be held at some central point 
in the Kasai area of the Belgian Congo, none among 
those interested and concerned had any idea that God 
had such great things in store for his servants. With 
the plans, earnest prayer was made for the success and 
fruitfulness of the undertaking, and he who hears and 
answers prayer granted unto us abundantly above all 
that we had asked or thought. Indeed, with the com- 
ing of Dr. Mott, whose itinerary had been arranged 
months before it was made known to us, we discovered 
that once again the Lord had fulfilled for us in a strik- 
ingly definite way that gracious promise, ‘‘Before they 
call, I will answer: and while they aré yet speaking, 
I will hear.” . 

This was the first Regional Conference to be held in 
this area and therefore it would not have lacked sig- 
nificance had no one attended except the missionaries 
who represented six of the Protestant missions now 
laboring in the Kasai and adjacent territories. Need- 
less to say, the timely visit of the Chairman of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council lifted the conference so 
far out of the ordinary that this chapter of the history 
of our missions will be written in large and indelible 
letters. The societies who participated in these helpful 
and memorable meetings at Mutoto were the Westcott 
Brothers’ Mission, the Methodist Congo Mission (South), 
the Congo Miss‘on Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the Congo Inland Mission, the Four 
Square Gospel Mission and the American Presbyterian 
Congo Mission. 

It was the high privilege of the last named society 
to entertain at Mutoto Station these missionary repre- 
sentatives, Dr. J. R. Mott, the international leader of 
Protestant Foreign Missions, who has so aptly been 
ealled ‘“‘The Worla Citizen,’ Dr. R. M. Hopkins, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the World’s Sunday-School Association, 
who delivered during the course of the conference an 
inspiring address on the work and aspirations of the 
Association, Mr. Emory Ross, the capable, well-known 
and well-beloved former Secretary of the Congo Protes- 
tant Council, and Mr. H. Wakelin Coxill, the present 
Secretary of the Congo Protestant Council, who upon 


this first visit to the Katanga-Sankuru-Kasai, has won 

our admiration and our warm friendship. There were 

about sixty-five people, missionaries and visiting speak- 

ers, who attended the meetings and all made valuable 

contributions to the discussions which took place. 
THE PRE-CONFERENCE 

It was felt by the local Program Committee that, 
either previous to Dr. Mott’s conference or at its con- 
clusion, an opportunity should be afforded the represen- 
tatives of the several missions for an exchange of ideas 
and experiences in an informal way. Accordingly it 
was arranged to have a short pre-conference to con- 
sider some common problems, and for fellowship and 
for prayer. The wisdom of this plan was amply justi- 
fied and the high spiritual note which was struck in 
this smaller and earlier gathering sounded clear and 
strong throughout the week, rising to an impressive and 
moving climax in the main conference. 

Several very interesting features were presented in 
the form of displays in the assembly hall. One was an 
attractive array of literature which is produced and 
employed by the missions in this part of the Congo; 
another was an exhibition of samples of an amazingly 
great number of native agricultural products; and a 
third display consisted of a wealth of posters and 
other materials which have been effectively used in in- 
teresting the home churches in their Congo mission 
work, 











1. Mr. Barden, of Southern Methodist Mission. 2. Mr. 
Booth, of Northern Methodist Mission. 3. Dr. Hopkins, 
General Secretary of the World’s Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. ¢. Mr. McKinnon, of our own Congo Belge 
Mission 
Group taken in front of the Mission Church, near 
Malange, Angola 
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Missions 


On the Sabbath day stirring and helpful messages 
were brought to us by Messrs. H. P. Anker, J. K. Hob- 
son, H. Wilson and W. M. Moyes. 

The ensuing Monday’s program consisted of the dis- 
cussion of varied and interesting subjects touching on 
many phases of missionary endeavor. Perhaps no 
topic elicited a more enthusiastic response or was more 
inspiring than the discussion on “Spiritual Revival in 
the Native Church.” The reports from every side, testi- 
fying of the working of the transforming power of the 
Holy Spirit in the lives of our African brothers and 
sisters, filled our hearts with gratitude to God and 
prought words of praise to our lips. It was abundantly 
evident that the Spirit is not restricted to any one 
method or agency or department of a mission station 
through which he must perform his regenerating work. 

The whole of the Monday evening service was devoted 
to prayer, and, aS we approached the opening of the 
main conference, it was with a sense of expectancy and 
of oneness in Christ. Dr. Mott, in his introductory 
mesage on the next day, remarked that he had sensed 
immediately that we were surrounded with an atmos- 
phere, mysterious but real; an atmosphere which is not 
the result of magic or drift or chance, but a creative 
atmosphere of belief in our living Lord. 


THE CONFERENCE WITH Dr. Motr 


Though this was Dr. Mott's first visit to the Congo, 
he is not a stranger to many Congo missionaries. We 
will long remember how by the genius of this master of 
assemblies, without the loss of a moment of time, yet 
without the slightest sign of haste, we were led to 
conclusions and decisions to which we could all con- 
scienciously and heartily subscribe, and that too with 
a delightful sense of Christian fellowship. 


THE METHOD—THE OPEN FoRUM 


After a brief and appropriate word of welcome by 
Dr. Motte Martin to our distinguished leader, Dr. Mott 
took charge. He responded graciously to the speech of 
welcome, and then, with a few deft and sweeping strokes 
gave us a word picture showing how these Congo Re- 
gional Conferences at Elisabethville and Mutoto and 
the General Congo Conference at Leopoldville were im- 
portant links in that chain of conferences which have 
very vitally and potently affected the life and trend of 
Missions. He spoke of the great Edinburgh Conference 
of 1910 and of others leading up to the enlarged meet- 
ing of the International Missionary Council at Jerusa- 
lem in 1928, which was the high-water mark of mis- 
sionary gatherings. Who better than he, with his back- 
ground of forty-five years of indefatigable traveling, and 
his long and intimate contact with Missions abroad and 
at the home base, could enable us to orient ourselves, 
as it were, in the greatest and noblest undertaking in 
which man has ever engaged? More clearly than ever 
before we Saw our need and our opportunity to codperate 
with each other in the Congo with fellow-workers in 
other fields in our common task which is worldwide. 


Before the opening session of the conference, all the 
missionary representatives had been divided into groups, 
and to each group or committee was assigned one of 
the subjects which would be discussed. The method of 
discussion was the open forum, and each committee re- 
corded the facts and opinions touching on its particular 
subject which were stated on the floor. At the close of 
the consideration of each question, when all others had 
presented their views, and shared their experiences, Dr. 
Mott made a brief address, summing up in his inimi- 
table way what had been said, stressing the significance 
of some points, indicating implications, possible values 
or dangers of others, and always holding before us the 
purpose of our meeting and the great objective of our 
labors, to make Jesus Christ, our Saviour, Lord, and 
Master, known, trusted, loved, and obeyed by all. 

Later these committees met to condense their data 


tw 
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into clear concise reports which, in the form of findings 
and recommendations, were returned to the floor and 
there revised by the body as a whole and were then 
accepted as final findings. 

Dr. Mott pointed out that the authority of these find- 
ings is: 

1. No more than the truth which they contain. 

2. No more than the influence of the group. 


QUESTIONS DISCUSSED 

The findings in full will be published elsewhere. There- 
fore we wish to present here only a brief resumé of the 
discussions. 

The first question considered was THE CHRISTIAN 
MESSAGE and EVANGELIZATION. All were of one 
mind and voice in agreeing that JESUS CHRIST is our 
message and that the urgency of this message demands 
that every possible agency and means be utilized in 
its propagation. 

It was encouraging to review the many characteristics 
of the African which are assets in teaching Christianity: 
his natural interest in religion, his love of music, his 
responsiveness, and his friendliness. 
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Inspecting the bridge before attempting to cross with 
the car. Near the Angola-Belgian border 


Some stations reported ingatherings of such dimen- 
sions that they amount almost to mass movements. It 
was generally admitted that our greatest weakness in 
evangelization lies in our inability or failure to shep- 
herd properly the converts that we have won. 


Real and commendable progress has been made to- 
ward the establishing of a self-propagating, self-support- 
ing and self-governing INDIGENOUS CHURCH. Many 
Congo Christians have manifested a laudable zeal in 
spreading the Good News. Self-support is fostered on 
every mission and in some quarters tremendous strides 
have been made toward the attaining of this goal. In 
several of the missions native leaders have been or- 
dained and, in the church courts, which direct the 
affairs of the indigenous church, have a vote which is 
on a par with that of the missionaries. 


Great prominence was given to the subject of CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION. Genuine effort is being put forth 
to follow the courses laid down by the State for primary 
and second degree schools, necessary adjustments being 
made to include instruction in religion from the Protes- 
tant point of view. 

In a land where the vast majority of the population 
is illiterate, the school is an indispensable adjunct to 
the church, and the keenness of the African to learn 
creates a priceless opportunity to attract people to the 
gospel. Indeed, the classroom has been one of the most 
fruitful means of winning the youth of the land, and 
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not a few of their elders, to Christ, and of leading them 
into a cleaner and a larger life. 

It was observed that a weakness in our educational 
work is discernible in the failure of the pupil to apply 
to village life what he has learned in school. We need 
to redouble our efforts to reach and uplift the women 
and girls who are far outnumbered by the men and 
boys in the classrooms. In Africa, as elsewhere during 
this stagnating depression, there is a lack of opportuni- 
ties for the graduates to use their talents and their 
learning. 

An examination of the question of CHRISTIAN LIT- 
ERATURE revealed the encouraging fact that a con- 
siderable amount and variety of literature in the ver- 
naculars is already available. In some languages the 
whole Bible, and in others, portions of the Scriptures 
are now in use. A list of further literature needed was 
drawn up and all are urged to produce and make this 
available as soon as time and means permit. 

Perhaps on no mission field in the world has MEDI- 
CAL WORK played a more important part in present- 
ing Christ to a people than in Africa. Where fear and 
superstition reign supreme, the doctors and nurses have 
almost miraculously broken down barriers and gained 
an entrance into villages and hearts that were once 
closed to us. The Belgian government has recognized 
the value of the service rendered to the Colony by the 
medical staffs of the missions and has shown its ap- 
preciation on many occasions and in numerous ways. 

The committee on Codperation brought in a report 
which was gratifying. Dr. Mott spoke warm words in 
praise of the splendid, statesman-like manner in which 
the Protestant missions, with practically no overlapping, 
have assigned nearly all of the Congo to the various 
societies. There is no closed communion in this sec- 
tion, and a real spiritual unity is developing among 
the Christians of the several missions in spite of the 
difference in languages. 

Merited words of appreciation were spoken of the ever 
increasingly useful Congo Protestant Council and of the 
signal service which it is rendering the cause as a uni- 
fying agency. 

In the way of further codperation, plans were in- 
augurated for a Union Normal School and a Union Hos- 
pital for this area. It is hoped that time, means, and 
men will be available in the not-too-distant future so 
that these projects may be realized. A clamant need 
is here. 

IMPRESSIONS 

When at the close of the conference we asked one 

of the much-esteemed pioneer missionaries of the Kasai 
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what had impressed him most during those days of wait- 
ing together on the Lord, unhesitatingly he replied, “The 
stress placed upon the fundamentals,” meaning by fun- 
damentals, salvation through the blood of Christ our 
Lord, absolute surrender to him, and power in the Chris- 
tian life through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
This is the substance of our glorious message. This was 
the note which sounded and resounded through the con- 
ference like the theme in a fugue. It was echoed by 
Dr. Mott when he quoted, “Christ must be Lord of all 
or he is not Lord at all.” 

Another missionary who shared with us his impres- 
sions of the conference said that, to him, its outstanding 
feature was its fine spirit of fellowship and codperation. 
This was, indeed, delightfuly evident at all times. The 
friendly intercourse and communion that we had with 
each other, with our native friends at the Lord’s table, 
and with the Father in our devotions, made this truly 
a mountain-top experience. A Scripture verse which 
was often quoted, “the climax apologetic,” Dr. Mott 
called it, was, “That all may be one that the world 
may believe.” 

Still others declared that the great blessing that had 
come to them during their visit to Mutoto was a fresh 
and enlarged vision of our task. “I go away,” said one, 
“with a clearer sense of direction. I feel now that I 
am really going some where.” It is to Dr. Mott that 
we are deeply indebted for hopeful and clearer glimpses 
of the vistas that lie ahead. “Our message is Christ,” 
he said, “the same yesterday, today, and forever; but he 
is larger today in the sense that there are more living 
Christians who have proven him; more communities 
which have been transformed by him; there are larger 
tasks at hand; there is a larger unity and a larger 
dynamic.” 

They who were privileged to attend this conference 
will not soon forget Dr. Mott’s inspiring address on 
“The Rising Tide of Religion” and especially the ring- 
ing challenge with which he closed. 

The tide operates all over the world. It is well to 
take advantage of the rising tide. There is a great 
need for wise pilots, and every teacher, every preacher, 
every editor is a pilot. A pilot must know the port; 
he must know the course, its sands, its rocks; he must 
know the time. 

Now is the time. The tide is rising. Let us even 
now follow the beckoning hand of Christ, the pierced 
hand, the unerring hand. 





Hidden Treasure 


When was the last real struggle of old China? 

What are some of the ways in which West and East 
are meeting today? 

Why was the incense for the Goddess of Mercy never 
bought ? 

Why is it difficult for individuals in China to break 
away from idol worship? 

How did Mrs. Hu Li sign her name after she became 
a Christian? 

Who was called “the woman with the black soul”? 
Why? 

Who are members of the Home Missionary Society 
of the Suchowfu field? 

How is the work financed? 


To what name did Mr. Hu change his? 


What was the aged Chinese lady’s answer to the mes- 
sage of salvation? 

How did Mrs. Li receive the missionaries on their 
second visit to her village? 

What helped Miss O. to see the Light? 

What did Miss H. say was the need of her country? 

What made the change in Miss H.? 

Whose birthday was recently celebrated in China? 

What is the motto of the New Life Movement? 

What effect did the tract entitled “The Way of Sal- 
vation Made Plain” have on the young Japanese 
student ? 

What were some of the questions discussed at the 
Mott Conference in Mutoto? 

What were some of the impressions made by this 
Conference ? 











